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For Hot or Cold Meats, ete. | : 


USED BY cae and THE agi for over HALF-A-CENTURY, ; ; | 


“No Better Food.” 


Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., ete, 
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The only Palliative in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 
NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, Effectually cuts short all attacks 
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Convincing Medical Testimony accompanies each Bottlo. 
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| its ies Dewar's ‘Whisky “solkcted and 
“Quality Voom approval of the public more than three 


“weore years ago. Today that same feature. is directly responsible for 
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Age “ie je gle in cal ek 
flavour characteristic of Dewar’s, and of Dewar’s: alone, The. 
maturity of “White Label” is pepduced ‘by the natural process of age 
development. — Not only age, but the charm, quality, and flavour, 
acknowindit by. sf compet tery fans tox in AS, 
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£1,154 for Winners. 


1O PRIZES OF £85 Is. 2d. EACH. ¢ 
1OO GIFTS OF £2 EACH. : 


ETO * 


The amount of money available for distribution in 
the Eighth Limerick Competition is £1,134 2s 

This week, for the first time, the condition under 
which one-fourth of the amount received is divided in 
Consolation Gifts comes into force. After deducting, 
therefore, £288 10s. 6d. from the total amount received 
we have £850 lls. 6d. for distribution amongst the 
senders of the ten attempts which have heen selected 
by the judge as the best of those sent in. Esch winner 
therefore receives £85 1s. 2d: The remaining 
£283 10e. 6d. has been awarded in a hundred Consola- 
tion Gifts of £2 each, sixty-two Consolation Gifts of 
£1 each, and forty-one Consolation Gifts of 10s. 6d. 

The publication of the 203 names and addresses would 
occupy too much space; we therefore print only the 
winners of the £2 Consolation Gifts. The list of the 
winners of the £1 and 10s. 6d. Gifts may be seen at this 


oa; ‘ 
The unfinished Limerick which competitors were left 
to complete is as follows : 
There was a young man who said: “I 
Captain Webb’s feat would much like to trys 
But I think my best chance 
Of arriving in France 
The attempts selected by Mr. Tom Gallon, together 
with the names and addresses of the senders, are as 
follows : 
Mr. E. Beaumont, 9 Buxton Terrace, Matlock Bank, 
Derbyshire. 
Ie to ‘Bale’ it with ‘Cannes’ till it’s dry.” 
Miss Mary Johnston, 15 Queen’s Road, Leytonstone, 


Ie to wait till i's ‘Leap’ Year—or fly.” 
Miss Grace 8. King, Tilstock, Whitchurch, Salop. 
Would be to * Dreadnought’ and go ‘dry.’” 
Miss F. M; Jackson, 55 Brixton Hill, Brixton, 8.W. 
Ie to ‘Dreadnought’ and ‘all seas defy.’” 
Mrs. I. M. Davies, 53 Clyde Road, Alexandra Park, 
London, N. 
Is by ‘craft’ —then swim in on the ‘sly.’” 
Mr. E. J. Phillips, 42 Parsonage Road, Withington, 
Manchester. 


Is to do 80 by ‘craft’ on the sly.” 


Mr. C. Wasb, jun., Earls Colne, Essex. 
Ie per 'bus—straight for Soho to hie.” 


Mr. A. J. Watts, East Anglia, Norwich Road, Cadoxton, 
Barry, S. Wales. 
Ie to ‘march’ there with ‘ May,’ in July.” 


Mr. 7 B. Crew, 345 Fishponds Road, Eastville, Bristol; 


Mr. W. Langbridge, jun., 64 Spring Gardens, Doncaster. 
Is to Paris shoot (parachute) down from the sky.” 


There was a sweet maiden called Kate, 
Whom everyone thought so sedate. 


G2 GIFTS OF £1 €ACH. 
¢ SI GIFTS OF IOs. Gd. EACH. 
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» and should be crossed ‘'& Co.” All attempts 
be forwarded on the priated eatry forms or they will 
r lified ; 

fF expeases) three-fourths will be divided amongst the 
ten competitors whose attempts are considered by the 
adjudicator to be the best, aad one-fourth will be awarded 
ia consolation : 
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CLIFTON BINGHAM, 
e famous soag-writer, who will be assisted by a committees 


judges. 
The Editor will accept ao responsibility ia regard to 
the loss or destruction of any attempt submitted. 
GNTRY FORM. LIMERICK Ne. {f- 


There was a sweet maiden called Kate, 
Whom everyone thought so sedate, 
But I blush to proclaim, 
When Bank Holiday came 


Name ........ccssosseccescsenee as soseeeees eve ceseeeasenes cecccceee 


BAdress ........ccccccssscccccvessecessseee ceceeee: eo eeccececsce® 


Coevercece Co cce cee erencgscccceeccoee eoocccocces eccveccee® 


@eevccces 000000 cer ee: eooeeee Ceceercecseveseoes eecvece ceed 


WINNERS OF CONSOLATION GIFTS IN 
LIMERICK COMPETITION. 


Brow are the names and addresses of those com- | 3 


piensa Lipeeatiem: ihe a a aa TS 
awarded : 


Jal sszet,ebemoe, Siena tert 
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W._Hf. Barnes, Confectioner, Mortimer pl og 
. L, Bain, 21 High Street, Elie, East Fife, Scotland. 


» gate rham. 
ber, 12 Sandon Street, New Basford, Nottingham. 
le cliff-on-Sea. 


J. Brock, 27 Morley Road, E. Twickenham. 
William Bell, Market Square, Dungannon, Co. Tyrone. 
Ga Road, = on, 


Bly 3 
Frank Carroll, 92 Bath Street, Walsall, Staffs. 
James Crowden, 101 Heath Street, ‘Hampstead, N.W. 
Critchley, 32 Harley Stree Cavendish Square. 

P. Cannell, Loddon, Norwich. 

George Dilmot, 6 Sutbrooke Road, Batham. 
Char! i ley Road, Tooting, 8.W. 

Alfred F. Davil, 42 Station Road, Kingsheath, Birmingham. 
G Dimond s" ‘Whiteh A is Par tare Cardif 

. chu: ce, ; 

Cottare, Heywood, Lancashire. 


.C. Edwards, % Fleet Street,. Torquay. 
R. French, Grove Mill, Watford, Heris. ™ 
J.C. Flower, 10 Mexborough Street, Chapetows Road, Leeds. 
M. G. Fleming, 5 Pump Court, Temple, E.C. 
qs Fraine, Hist — ‘Tring, | Herts. Isle of Man. 
»U. W. Gregson, Rive y 5 
Sydney g il, 1 Barton Place, Beeston Hill, Leeds. 


. ¥ Hawkins, . paskey Lang Mighcr Brecgbion. Manchester: 
. 5 4 = ace, Brighton, Sussex. 
Robert Hamilton, 8t. relade’s, Horsham, Sussex. 
The Hornet, Chichester. 
n N.W. Buildings, London Road, Holyhead. 
. Hunt, Victoria Park: Road, Leicestcr. - 
Wam Hi Tooting, 8.W. 


Frank F. Hopkins, 43 Crook Street, Bolton, Lancs. 


Jackson, Cleveland Dairy, Chester-le-Street, Durham. 
Johnston, 38 Mordey Street, Sunder!and. 
James B. Jenkins, 32 Barheld Chambers, Belfast. 
F. James, 47 Fetter » B.C, 
Mrs. Jacob, 64 Bayne Road, Lew 8.E. 
d, Surrey. 


James Lorimer, 71 fig! a Re . 
Alfred Lowe, 45 Gellat! unhead, 8.E. 
Wi ham Kood, Sparkhili, Birmingham. 
iss Rosa Lietli, 89 Buckland Avenue, Dover. 
George Len " 
A. ©. Moore, 31 Cranbrook Park, Wood Green, London, N. 
P. Marshall, Carfax, Hunt's Cross, near Liverpool. 
Mies J. M. Malone, St. John’s School, Dartmouth. Devon. 
Sam M'‘Iellan, A.B., R.M.S. Viper, Ardrossan. Scotland. 
James M'Clelland, 14 Alexander Road, Ulverston, Lanca. 
Mr. J. A. Moss, 13 Nascot Street, St. Quentin's Park. 
John McPhee, 3 William Stroet, Greenhead, Glasgow. 
Mr. J. MacDonald, Woodside Coltage, FE. E. Newtonmore, Inverness. 
Mrs. Neubill, 45 Penshuret Road, Thornton Meath, Croydon. 
Nash, 10 Approach Road, Cliftonville, Margate. 
Mrs. Pope rebend Street, Leicester. : 
Re. H. Painter, 46 Martington Road, Leicester. 
Parker, 11 Fern Bank, ter. . 
Robert Pearson, 35 West Grimsby, Arbroath, N.R. 
rs M. A. t Dover Strect, Southwark, London, 8.E. 
. Russell, 22 Burlington Road, South Shore, Blackpool. 
William G. Rees, Sunny Bank, Gowerton 8.0., Glam. | 
PF. W. Robinson, Pg pel age ed Pontefract, Yorkshire. 
William Russel, 54 King’s , Kingston-on-Thames, Surrey. 
Mrs. C. M. Reading, Netherton, Nelson Road, Bournemouth. 


. G. Sampson, 
Samuel Stanfield, 61 Dunluce Avenue, Belfast 
G treet, 


near 
Street, Chalk Farm Road, London, 


H. ington, 68 Middle Lane, Routhshore, Black pool. 
A. Williams, 18 Carlingford Street, Liverpool. 
Wn Woods, ‘ 8u ** Crescent Road, Upper Park- 


atone, . 
, Whitelaw, 34 Berkly Street, Princes Road, Liverpool. 
Astle ‘Weaver, 134 Great, Poriland Bt London, W. 


The names and addresses of the recipients of £1 and 
10s. 6d. Consolation Gifts may be seen at the offices of 
Pearson's Weekly. 


MANUFACTURING DIAMONDS TO 
ORDER. 


Tur lady who is just now amusing and astonishing 
the audiences at the London Hippodrome, by making 
rubies and sapphires on the stage, is only doing in 
public what scientific chemists accomplished long ago 
in the privacy of their laboratories. 

That precious stones, including rubies, sapphires, 
emeralds, and even diamonds, can be made by arti- 
ficial means, has been demonstrated these twenty 
years past. The only drawback from the maker's 
point of view is, that they have so far been too small 
to be of real value as ornaments. 

It is being whispered in Hatton Garden, however, 
that somebody, somewhere, has solved the secret of 
manufacturing a “reconstructed” diamond, so as to 
produce a gem of comparatively large size, flawless, 
and of the proper fire, colour, and brilliancy. 

At all-events, it is.an open secret that diamonds 
that are neither of Brazilian or of South African 
origin, nor, indeed, the product of any known mines, 
are being placed on the market in ever-increasing 
numbers, and the only possible explanation seems to be 
that they have been manufactured, just as rubies are 
known to be manufactured, by melting up small 
stones, dust, and cuttings, in the electric furnace 
under great pressure. 

There is nothing at all impossible, or even improb- 
able, about this ; temperatures as high as 4,000 degrees 
centigrade, at pressures of over one hundred tons to 
the square inch, have already been obtained by the 
methods above indicated. And these conditions 
almost exactly ef nicer according to Professor 
Abel, to those under which Nature's diamonds were 
originally produced. 


— fe 
Otp Lavy: “Miserable wretch! You have killed 
my cat!” 


‘an: “For humanity’s sake, madame. IT am a 
member of the Society for the Protection of Birds.” 
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SMALL MISHAPS THAT SINK BIG. 
SHIPS. 


Taz foundering of that “crackest” of all the crack 
German liners, the Kaiser Wilhelm II., in Bremen 
Harbour the other day, serves to show : 

vulnerable are these modern marine monsters, given 


precisely the conditions. 
” The Kaiser ii eoald not have bem sunk in open 
ocean by any storm no matter how fierce, and she was 
fireproof and practically unsinkable by collision. 
Yet, pgs ted eo in the.in 7 
peed si ‘@ comperativedy sm: 
waight t po placed ‘a little too much to ohe side 
cauced her to capsize. 
: -A very similar accident, it will be remembered, hap- 
med to the Orient liner Orotava at Tilbury some 

Few years back. And in 1899, in, the fine new 

steamship Utica was sunk in New York Harbour owing 
‘to’ a ‘single ton of coal being shot by mistake into 
‘the. wrong bunker.’ : ‘ 

Through a sthall valve rm accidentally left open 
the Iron Duke was once filled with water, £190,0 
worth of damage being done. A steel spar falling 

Race vale “ving empty in Canton Harbour, 

speranze as she was lying e A 

: an eet ber te. tae: Mette e breaking of one 
link in a chain attached to her steering-gear sent the 

. Utopia drifting helplessly on top of the Anson’s ram 
. in Gibraltar Harbour during the night of March 17th 

1891, with the result that she went to the bottom, and 
nearly afx hundred of her passengers and crew were 
drowned. 

Then, of course, there is the typical case of the 
Royal George, the finest man-of-war in the British 
Navy of that time, which was lost in Portsmouth 
Harbour on August 29th, 1782. While heeled over 

to repair a pipe, a sudden gust of wind washed the 
‘sea into her ports, and down she went, with the 

resultant loss of some nine hundred valuable lives. 
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THE WEIRDEST SECT ON EARTH. 


Tue news that the Doukhobars are again marching 
naked through Canada, on one of their iodical pil- 
grimages, serves to call attention to the difficulti 
encountered by an alien eg? Rebeeey it endeavours to 
right the religious wrongs of its neighbours, 

Doulthobers were originally Russian subjects, 
“ impossible’? mystics who preached and practised all 
kinds of strange doctrines. One was that resistance 
to evil was unlawful. Consequently they refused 
army service, going to prison instead. ; 

To the Russian rnment they were simply a set 
of unmitigated nuisances. To the Canadians they 
were martyrs for conscience sake. “Will you let 
them come over here and settle if we will give them 
land?*? asked the Dominion Government. “Cer- 
tainly,” replied Russia, “and glad to get rid of 
the 39 


m. 

So Canada allotted them 600 square miles of land, 
and in 1899 the Doukhobars, to the number of between 
seven and eight thousand, migrated to their new 
homes. 

And Canada has been sorry for it ever since. Their 
extraordinary nude pilgrimages hither and thither 
have caused no end of scandal, trouble, and anxiety. 
And, besides that, iggy Peete not turned out by md 
means ideal citizens. ey will not intermarry wit 
@e Canadians, or, indeed, hold any social intercourse 
with them whatever. In fact, they call all who are 
outside the pale of their peculiar sect, “Gentiles,” and 

them with utter aversion. 

0, their doctrines are becoming more and more 
wild and impracticable. One of the latest develop- 
ments was that it was wrong to enslave animals, and 
as 4 result they let their horses and cattle go free. 
Their sheep, to the number of between thirty and 
forty thousand, they drove into the wilderness, afford- 
ing such a feast for the wolves as never wag before 
probably aincg the creation of the world. 


If you want to ange rend Arnold Goleworthy’s story on page 107. 
; “The 


ed Year.” 
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A PAGE OF MIXED GOODS. 


and etill everyone missed. They were at last 
at one just one hundred yards away, but no one 


“Fix 


awa: 
tri 
hit it. 


“ Attention!” thandered the drill sergeant. 
bayonets! Charge! It’s your only chance!” 


>=0S~< 
BREAKING THE SABBATH. 
_Ow a recent Monday morning the pastor of s country 


church was the recipient of a basket of straw- 
berries, brought to him by a little girl of the parish. 
“Thank you very much, my dear,” said the minister. 
Dips bee yeh a pl aya 
ope, however, that id not gather yester- 
da e Sabbath.” : 
No, sir,” replied the child. 


, sir, “TJ pulled ‘em early 
oC but they was a-growin 


all day yester- 
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CITIES RULED BY STRIKERS. 
Brirast has been ruled lately, not by the ordinary 
ised forces of law and aa but by the leaders 
of great dock strike and their two d odd 


pickets. 

Unless with their permission, no ship could be 
loaded or » No goods could be moved from one 
part of the city to the other by van or cart. 
of milk, bread, coal, and many of the other neces- 
saries of life rose in consequence to famine rates. 

This is only a single instance amongst many recent 
similar ones, showing how easily organised labour can 
bring about social as well as industrial chaos if it 
lays itself out to do so. i 

Scarcely six months have ela since Paris found 
herself paralysed by & gen strike of her electric 
light workers. A plague of darkness descended like a 
pall ie the City of Gladness, and the municipality 
was only too glad to make terms forthwith. 

So scared were the authorities, however, at the 
victary of the strikers, that when, a few weeks later, 
the bakers threatened to follow their example, thirty, 
thousand troops were hurried into the capital, an 
cannon commanded the principal streets. 

Even drastic means hke , however, will not 
always rescue a city from out of the grip of a deter 
mined body of strikere—at least, not all at once. 
Pittsburg, for instance, was held to ransom for an 
entire fortnight in 1877 by the railway strikers, 
although surrounded. by Federal troops, and .was 
eventually set on fire and partially denttvped. ar 
similar scenes, too, were enacted in Chicago in 1804, 
when sixteen miles of loaded railway trucks were 
blazing at one and the same time. 

Everyone, again, will be able to recall how St. 
Petersburg, Moscow, and other Russian cities were 


The price 


dominai by the committees who organised the 
general strikes of 1905 and 1906. 
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FULL UP. 


-Tue railway carriage was crowded, but a very fat 
old gentleman who sat by the window calmly ignored 
the ominous looks of the passengers for taking up so 
nik bor eniling Teas pabel Mls ined Inus dhe-wiad 

selling buns s head in a window 
and inquired: “Buns, sir?” . 

The old gentleman was slightly deaf, and, not 
noticing the buns, thought the boy wanted a seat in 
the already packed carri so he remarked : 

“Full up, my boy! No more room inside!” 

A roar of laughter followed his reply, and the old 
gentleman innocently wondered as to the cause of their 


merriment. 
>=0Cc< 
DID SHE ACCEPT ? 


bad 
taught to be 
very polite on 
all ons, 
must never k a 
one 


ing, was 
riding in a He 
crowded tramcar, jf 
reched on his 
ather’s knee. ‘ 
sali teat TET 
a stepped in 
the i little © fellow 
jumped down at 
once, and with a 
polite bow _ said, 
* Please, will 
take my seat?” 
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BUILDING PRISONS WITH POST 
eens STAMPS. lan 
kish Government, in an i ine 
tended ‘sale of seventeen millicn Postage lamps % 
eolfectors, the proceeds to be devoted to building a 
railway beween . Da and Beirut, is mere| 
ae “7 re frond the sale es ° 

1 

80 profitable Brg changed her dulgern 
upon one occasion to construct 


a and torpedo 

St. Helena has up till now kept herself from bank. 
ruptey aftef a similar fashion. Paraguay provided 
new uniforms for its by no means insignificant army 
ne occasion, upon another it added over 
five million rounds of smsll-arm ammunition to it; 
reserve. San. Marino built itself a hall of justice jn 
1889, and Roumania a new prison in 1891, the cost in 
each instance being defrayed by what are known in 
philatelic circles as “ commemoration issues.’? 

Canada cleared £20,000 in a like manner, and 
bought therewith a new Government experimental 
farm. The eos of Bhopal appointed an official 
whose special a it was to push the sale of local 
stamps among dealers and collectors, and invested the 
proceeds in : 


In French Guiana they have, within the last twenty 
years, sold to outsiders enough stamps, mostly sur- 
cha: varieties, to Pind for the building of two 
hospitals, a fort, and a gaol. British Honduras 
cleared £10,000 a year for many years in succession 
after a similar fashion, and invested it in attempting 
to improve the quality of the bananas grown there. 


SOC 


BOBBY DIDN'T REPORT IT. 

THe keeper of the small country hotel looked 
worried, and when the constable approached he said: 

“ Yes, I know I’m open. after hours, constable, but 
really it isn’t my . 
fault. There's Lge ~ 
aman here who — ‘ ’ 
obstinatel Z 
refuses to leave.” 


police: 
saying 
coe 
louse, an 

up to a skabee 
ee) man, ec 
ui a@ject 
hiss, "oi when 
the door was 


“Who am_I, you interfering son of a sweep, why did 
you not give me time to aout Why, I’m the feckeri 
man—that’s who I am.” 


Sr 1 Ol 


A PRINCESS OF MYTHS. 

Princess Pocanontas, the Red Indian girl whose 
skeleton was supposed to have been unearthed the 
other day at Gravesend, might well be christened the 
Princess of Myths. 

For of all the many romantic stories that have 
gathered, in the course of 400 about her name, 
scarce one has any foundation in fact. 

She was not even a princess, Her father, Pow- 
hatan, was merely a sub-chief of a small and roving 
band of savages. 

The most romantic reported episode in her carcer 
was when she was supposed to have saved from death 
at the stake the famous Captain John Smith, by inter- 
Posing her own body between that of the white captive 
and his would-be executioners. But this story was 
invented by Smith after the appearance of Pocahontas 
in England. 

P i her is it —— _ Hag cM eer a 
mith in marriage. e was, in fact, malri 
to the chief of a neighbouring tribe, from whom she 
was treacherously stolen by a certain Samuel Argall. 
As a ransom, seven white captives, with some muskets, 
axes, and other goods, were sent into the English 

camp, according to agreement. 
Argall kept both the ransom and the girl, and 


resently, growing tired of her, gave her to one John 
Rolfe, whorhad her baptised in the name of Rebecca, 


afterwards going through a form of marriage with 
her. Rolfe brought her to England in 1516, but she 
only lived until the year following, dying of cons 


sumption at Gravesend on board the vessel that was to 
have conveyed her back to her native land. a 

In London she was known as “the beautiful savage. 
But La Belle Sauvage Yard, off Ludgate Hill, was 
not called after her, ite all assertions to the con 
trary. Neither was she in reality beautiful, but @ 
very ordinary looking girl indeed. 


If you want to learn—read Louie Tracy's new serial 
If you want to thinkK—compose a Limerick last line. If— (next page please’. 


—— the bullion, and for that the 
were to be sent to the makers, Chubbe. 

Tester, whose fidelity was never once suspected, 
learnt that the new keys would be deposited in his 
office, and he would be in charge of them. When he 
gave his confederates this item of news there was 
much rejoicing, as now it seemed they would be able 
to make a decided step forward. 

At first Tester volunteered to take impressions of 
the keys, but as Agar had had more experience in 
that sort of work he himself undertook delicate 
job, with the assistance of Tester, whose aid was 
now indispensable to the success of the scheme. Pierce 
seemed to have constituted himself! the watchdog of 
the party; he had a natural aptitude for acquiring 
information and spying out things, and he kept an 
“rs on Chubbs’ people. He knew, therefore, when the 
alterations in the safes were completed, and was able 
to report to his confederates that they had been 
returned. The altered safes had two locks, each being 
opened by different keys. 

The makers only sent one key for each safe at 
first. Tester was able to obtain temporary ion 
of these keys, for he was regarded as a model young 
man, oat the pra trust wan J laced. in a He 
took eys as qui as ible to Agar, who was 
at that time lodging a the hous of a man named 
Wallace in Lambeth, and the moment Agar received 
them he carried them upstairs to his own room and 
made wax impressions. That done, the keys were 
eared without delay to where they had been taken 

rom. 

So far the criminals had reason to congratulate 
themselves on their success. They had moved slowly, 
and cautiously, but had made substantial progress. 
As the mechanical genius of the gang, Agar was sure 
that when gold was forwarded by the safes both locks 
of the safe would be used ; consequently, an impression 
of! the second key was necessary. The accomplishment 
of this was a difficulty which on the first blush seemed 
insurmountable. Agar, however, solved the problem 
in a very ingenious fashion. As previously stated, 
he had command of a considerable sum of money, which 
he was supposed to have acquired dishonestly in 
America. His ingenious plan was this. He pur- 
chased bullion in the city to the value of £200. It 
was addressed to “E. R. Archer, Esq., care of Mr. 
Ledger or Mr. Chapman,” both officials in the employ, 
of the company at Folkestone. 

Of course, “E. R. Archer” was Agar himself, and 
he went to Folkestone so as to be on the spot on the 
arrival of the box. That was in the month of October 
of 1854. For some unexplained reason the box did 
not arrive for several days, and Mr..Agar, alias E. R. 
Archer, began to feel uneasy; but at last he was 
notified that it had come to hand, and he went to 
the dept to receive his precious parcel. 


MORE DIFFICULTIES OVERCOME. 


Tedget happened to be away, so he was referred to 
Mr. Chapman, and, as there was no dispute about the 
ownership of the box, Chapouns took a key from a 
cupboard in the office, and, opening the safe, took 
out the box, relocked the eafe, and restored the key to 
its hook ‘n the cupboard again. 

These proceedings did not escape Agar’s keen eyes, 
and he noted the exact place where the key was hung. 
Having received his box of bullion, he signed a receipt 
for it in the name of Archer, and went back to London, 
where he conferred with Pierce, and the next step was 
to obtain an impression of the second key. 

It was one thing to know where the key was kept, 
and another to hold it for a sufficient length of time 
to get a mould of it. However, the rascals were equal 
to the occasion, and, having laid their plans, c= 
betook themselves to Dover and put up at the Dover 
Castle Hotel. 

Almost immediately after their arrival they said 
they were going for a walk. They tramped to Folke- 
stone over the downs, and reac the station shortly 
before the arrival of the boat train. When the train 
came in it Dromehe an unusual number of passengers, 
and a corresponding amount of luggage, together with 
much valuable property, which was being conveyed 
by the company to merchants on the Continent. 

Agan had previously ascertained that on the arrival 
of the boat train Chapman and Ledger his coll 
the two officials already referred to, generally left their 
office to superintend the transference of the valuables. 
He and Pierce watched them closely, and were 
rewarded by seeing them come out of their office on 
the platform and on (ir gee Say with the lu 
Whereupon Pierce walked boldly into the office” the 
cupboard was locked, but the key was in the door. 
The intruder quickly turned it, opened the door, 
discovered the key of the safe, it down, and 
conveyed it to Agar, waiting on the threshold with 
wax all ready. e whole affair scarcely occupied 
more than two minutes, and, the impression having 
been secured, Pierce returned the key to its place. 

It was a bold and daring move on the part of the 
two thieves, but as it chanced everything favoured 
them, and they were thus a step nearer to the accom- 
plishment of their nefarious designs, though before 
success would crown their efforts there was a tremen- 
dous amount of work to do, and great risks to run. 
The next — was the making of keys from the wax 
impressions they had obtained. That was a delicate 


By DICK DONOVAN. 


van in receptacles which, in their turn, were also 
ed, and the guard was held responsible for the 
precious packages committed to his care. 

As a final argument, Agar urged that the weight of 
each packet of bullion was known to a grain. They 
were weighed when they left the consigners, agin 
when received by the railway company, and when 
they reached Folkestone before being put on board 
the steamer, and once more when taken out of the 
boat at Boulogne, before being received by the French 
railway company. 

In the face of such extraordinary precautions, what 
hope was there of being able to steal the bullion? 
Pierce replied that no man was so clever that his 
equal couldn’t be found. , 

“We can countervail over every precaution,” he 
said, “and if we can only get impressions of the ke 
to the Chubbs’ locks, so as to make duplicates, the 
rest is comparatively easy.” 

“That is precisely the difficulty,” said Agar. “How 
on earth are we to get the impressions?” 

“T will undertake to get them,” was the confident 
answer of the arch-rascal, who, it was srieegeaney 
proved, had long been stadying the matter. e 
wanted to become rich suddenly, and a successful 
bullion robbery seemed to him to offer the readiest 
means for attaining his end. He knew, however, 
that capital would be i ge in the first instance. 
He had no capital himself, but Agar had; Agar was 
therefore necessary to the enterprise. 


FOLKESTONE GETS TOO HOT. 


In the end Agar agreed to accompany Pierce to 
Folkestone, where they were to study the plan, and 
make themselves acquainted with details in con- 
nection with the transference of the bullion safes from 
the luggage van to the steamer. 

They stayed in Folkestone for some time, until their 
constant presence at the station and on the pier 
attracted the attention of the company’s detectives, 
and the two men, becoming aware that they were 
objects of suspicion, separated, Pierce returning to 
London, while Agar, who had now become thoroughly 
interested in the schome, remained in Folkestone, and 
by some means never revealed, he at last found out 
where the Folkestone duplicate key of the safe was 
kept ; but he considered it a matter of a gonna | 
to obtain possession of it unless they could corrupt 
someone in the inner sanctum. 

Regarding his mission as a failure, he hastened 
back to London and acquainted Pierce with his views. 
Pierce, however, was not only a man of resource, but 
his dogged determination led him to take a much more 
sanguine view than his companion did, and he resolved 
to make the most desperate efforts to obtain the keys. 
To that end he set to work to find an accomplice. 
He proceeded with the utmost caution, knowing well 
all the difficulties, as well as the great risk he ran. 

But he was not the man to be easily turned from 
a purpose because there were difficulties and risk. 
Ha was a remarkable type in many respects, and had 
his mental powers been directed in a legitimate chan- 
nel he would have made his mark in the world. 
But honest work did not appeal to him; crime lured 
him on, and, however difficult, however dangerous 
the path he trod, he would not turn aside. It was 
win or lose with him. He knew what the penalty of 
failure would be, but took the risk. According to 
his way of thinking, the stake was a big one and 
it was worth the risk. 


A PRECIOUS QUARTETTE. 


For months he silently and craftily pursued his 
object, until at last his evil eye fell upon young 
William George Tester, who was ig in the 
office of the traffic pease at London Bridge. 
But by this time Pierce, who, by the way, was 
associated with a betting office in the Haymarket, had 
managed to scrape acquaintance with Burgess, the 
railway guard, and Burgess, fallin: under the evil 
spell of the man, consented to join t cag aaa 

Tester was brought into the ring through the betting 
agency. He was in the habit of “putting a bit 
on horses, and Pierce, becoming acquainted with 
that fact, made it a means of introducing himself. 
Pierce’s extraordinary faculty of gauging human 
nature soon enabled him to see that Ti was cor- 
ruptible, and he corrupted him accordingly. 

ere were now four of them banded together, and 
ledged to each other by a bond of secrecy, whatever 
it was worth, and all working for a common end. 

In the course of that year Pierce acquired a valuable 
bit of information through Tester. For some reason 
or other the South-Eastern Railway Company deter- 
mined to alter the locks of the iron safes in which 


Ir we search the records of notable crimes, we shall 
not find many which excel in romantic interest the 

at bullion. robbery on the South-Eastern Railway. 
Fhe extraordinary craftiness exercised in planning 
the robbery; the combination of men of various 
grades concerned in carrying it out; the careful, 
almost mathematical. precision with which all the 
reliminaries were arranged; the great skill shown 
in committing the robbery, and the really curious 
way in which it was discovered, cause it to stand 
out er prominently as as crime of the first mag- 
nitude. 

The principal actors were James Burgess, about 
thirty-five years of age, and a well-educated man; 
William Pierce, a grocer, aged 40, imperfectly edu- 
cated; William George Tester, well edu , and 
Edward Ager (with several aliases) an exceedingly 
clever rascal, fairly well educated, and a travelled man. 
He also & good deal of mechanical skill. 
There were others who played subordinate a parts, and 
they will be introduced in their proper order. 

Burgess had been employed for many by the 
South-Eastern soe a A Company, and for the last 
thirteen of his service he had occupied the position of 

ard on the Continental trains. He won the 
confidence of his employers, and was regarded as & 
trustworthy and careful servant. Pierce was also in 
the employ of the same company as & ticket printer. 


WHEN CUNNING MEETS CUNNING. 

Agar had nothing to do with the company ; what 
his origin was was never discovered, but it was 
surmised that he was well-connected, but was a ne’er- 
do-well, and had lived on his wits the greater part 
of his life. He had been in Australia, and had 
travelled extensively in America. At the time of 
the great robbery he was livin with a handsome 
young woman named Fanny Kay, who was the 
mother of his child. 

In connection with this incident there is an extra- 
ordinary sequel which will be duly dealt with. They 
lived together as Mr. and Mrs. Adams, and it was 
made very clear that the man was devoted to her. 
On his last return from America, some little time 
previous to the crime being committed, he was in 
possession of a large sum of money, and this enabled 
- conspirators to carry out their plans to a success 
ul issue. 

I must now premise that the South-Eastern Railway 
were in the habit of conveying large quantities of 
gold and silver bullion from don to the Continent, 


There is reason for believing that the idea of the 
robbery first occurred to Pierce, the grocer, an unmiti- 
gated and treacherous scoundrel, an what he lacked 
in the way of education he made up for by cupidity 
and shrewdress. 

He and Agar had Jong known each other, and on the 
latter's final return from America well provided with 
funds, the grocer suggested to him that a successful 
robbery of bullion would enrich them beyond the 
dreams of avarice. 


“IF WE CAN ONLY GET THE KEYS.” 


Agar agreed that it might do s0, but, looking at 
the matter from a practical point of view, it seemed 
st first impossible of accomplishment. He pointed 
out that the bullion was packed in boxes secured in 
i & way as to defy any illegal attempts to open 

em. 


While in transit these boxes were placed in specially 
constructed safes, fastened by Chubb’s patent locks. 
Each lock had duplicate keys, which were kept b 
certain confidential servants of the company, as we! 
as by the captains of tho steamers crossing the Chan- 
uel. Moreover, the safes were carried in the guard’s 


If you want to bs amused—gilance at the illustrated jokee on page 102. If you want a little seasonable advice 
read . Joseph Cater’s article on page 114. If— (next page please). 
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operation demanding great skill, 3 
matical precision. Precision was im- 
portance, for Chubbs’ locks were so wonder ully con- 
structed that unless the key was mathematically true 
it was useless. 

Agar, however, was equal to the task, but the work 
en, their attention for a ae extending over 
weks, and when the keys were finished in accordance 
with the wax impressions it was necessary that they 
should be tested. 


i ce, and mathe- 
of the 


Hart, in St. Thomas Street, adjoining the South- 
Eastern Railway station. — 
THE KEYS ARE FAULTY. 


Burgess began to take 


ones made proved useless, and 
again and again. 
Agar, but never once was he 

did he falter in his purpose. It is obvious that had 
he i pe this talent, mg nag and 

some honest calling in li 

tinction and commanded success. But the ways of 
crime’ fascinated him and the risks could not daunt 


open the in the drama of crime 
content themselves w y 3 i 
el whe tte Con cae Oe Ge pet es Oe 
determined that it should yield them a very substantial 
sca WAITING FOR THE DAY. 


Burgess was oe a ee aver Bais * 
was 6u to keep faithful gu uently 
wee et 18 000 They resolved. therefore, that the 
minimum amount should be £12,000, and as much 
more as they could get, and certainly nothing less than 
twelve thousand would satisfy them. The next pro- 
ceeding was to ascertain the exact weight of £12,000 
worth of -bullion, and this they found to be two hun- 
dredweight. They consequently bought two hundred- 
weight of lead shot at the Hungerford Bridge shot- 
works, 

Each of the four men purchased eel ba pounds, 
and it was conveyed by omnibus to Cambridge Villas, 
— Bush, where Agar had now taken up his 
resi is 


In order to provide for contingencies, Agar went 
pices 5 dey oe ee te pu nes i ps 
ot, ighi -six pounds. now 
their uity, abo sore taxed to provide a means 
of carrying the shot so as to avoid attracting attention. 
But here again they displayed that marvellous fertili 
of resource which was s0 icuous in all they did. 
They made a number of small bags of strong cloth, 
and each bag as it was finished was filled with shot. 
Next they purchased several large carpet bags, and an 
equal number of smaller ones to fit inside the larger 
ones. To complete the outfit, they added courier bags 
of leather, with straps attached to go over the 
shoulders. believed bel atte 
They were now, as they eved, provi wi 
every requisite for the successful carrying out of their 
operations. They had spent a long time and much 
money in advancing matters to this stage, and of 
coursa the money was advanced by Agar, who, rascal 
as he was, seems to have acted squarely to his pals. 


A PROMISING BOY GOES WRONG. 


Much was now dependent Tester, the clerk, 
who, being with the inner site 3 was-in 4, position) to 
know when large quantities of bullion were to be 
carried. This young man, who was only about seven- 
and-twenty years of age, was consi to be highly 
respectable, as were all his family. He was a constant 
churchgoer, took a great interest in all games, and, 
being smart, bright, and good-looking, he was a 
great favourite. By his punctuality, devotion to his 
work, and extreme punctiliousnees he had completely 
won the confidence of his emplorers, and particularly 
of the chief superintendent of his department. The 
consequence was he had exceptional opportunities of 
a i gang to which he had so fatally allied 


iogledl wes we = spre en “ another pee 
puzzle. His parente were religious 

they had Sia Min @ pool wos taldlae Aa & 
scholar he had shown considerable aptitude for 
acquiring knowledge, so that when he’started on his 
career he was better equipped than the average youth 
in his social rank, and it was predicted by his friends 
that he would make his way. At first he justified 
the predictions, for his promotion in the service of 
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rectitude he could have attained to high and our- 


iness of his peo 


shut off all and kin, P 
to worl 
But, with all these thin Saving Rim tn he Lee 
own’ 


jeang Tene k the course, and no 
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costly preparations were to be put to the test. It 
wae Mey 15th, , 


i 
i 


in 
forethonght could suggest was taken to 
safety of the bullion. 

The gold was secured in strong wooden boxes, 
bound round with iron bands. The net and 
weights were known to an ounce, and in addition 
the boxes were placed in stout iron safes, with 
Chubbs’ double locks, which could not be forced by 
any ordinary means, while the keys were distributed 


have possession 
bination of safeguards the precious freight seemed to 
be absolutely secure; but ingenuity h 
pt el and up to a point the thieves them- 
ves cleverer than the owners of the 
Tester having notified his confederates, Agar and 
Pierce, dressed in the height of fashion, and provided 
with a certain amount of age, drove up to London 
Bridge station a little while before the boat train for 
the Continent was timed to start. hailed 8 
 eheg who received their luggage, and w. it had 
labelled he conveyed it to the luggage van, which 
was in charge of Burgess. The travellers then pur 
chased first class tickets, and Pies tek ce 
a compartment, put on a travelling cap, spread a 
rug over his knees, and pulled out a copy of the Times. 


ENTER LEAD, EXIT GOLD. 


He had all the appearance, therefore, of a gentleman 
of leisure and means who was going upon a journey 
of pleasure. In the megntime, his companion, Agar, 
strolled up and down the platform, keeping an eye 
on the stationmaster, who was busy attending to the 
dispatch of the train, and superintending all the 
details incidental to the occasion. 

Agar watched his opportunity, and a moment or two 
before the train was started, and while the station- 
master’s back was turned, he slipped into the guard’s 
van and crouched amongst the pekaget. It 
must have been an anxious moment for him, and he 
could not have been indifferent to the fact that his 
fate trembled in the balance. The train was timed to 
stop at Redhill, so the moment it a? el clear of 

le 


then ee ae train drew up at 
Redhill. wag there, received the bag, and 
departed, while Pierce, leaving his seat in the com- 
yi parton ap occupied, joined his companion Agar 
in ‘8 van. 
As soon as ever the train was clear of Redhill the 
safe was again attacked, and the same process gone 
. were not able, er, to secure the 
whole of the contents of the third box, as they found 


that their means of egy fo it was inadequate. Very 

reluctantly, therefore, they left a portion of the bars, 

at rj what they considered was an equal weight 
0 


‘(To be concluded next week.) 


If you want to go to Paris and haven’t much money—turn to column 3 page 
just write up to the Editor. 


By SIR GEORGE LIVESEY 
(Chairman, South Metropolitan Gas Company), 


Gas is rising in price all over the country, and j 

islerssiing lit article Sir George Livesey, Chairmen of 
gr th Metropolitan Gas explains ti 
roses fer this increase, which wild bs easy felt by eek: 
8. Sir George ey entered the service of the 
8.M.G.C. in 1848, became @ director in 1882, and cheirman 
three later. His great achievement was the introduc. 
tion of the co-partnership system with employees, with. the 
vesult that 8.M.G.C. employees have now upwards of 
£320,000 invested in the Company, and three of their 
number on the board as directors.) : 

Tas two main reasons for the general rise in the 
price of gas are, first, the great increase in the 
cost of coal, and, second, the great increase in the 
rates. 

In regard to the first point, the price of gas coal, 
free on board in the ,» has advanced about 
60 per cent. ; so far ag my own company is concerned, 
precisely 58 per cent. within the last two years. 

This is due partly to the activity in the 
iron trade, but more to the large increase in the 
fi demand. The duty on coal exported, which 
the foreigner id, was — last October, and 
was at once f ed by a large additional demand. 
Up to that time the price of coal had only advanced 
le. per ton; the great rise then took place, with 
the result that, speaking again for my own company, 
our coal bill for the year exceeds by quite £240,000 
that of two years ago, and other gas companies have 
suffered in like manner. Gas consumers will do 
well to remember that the increased charges have 
been largely brought about by. the extraordinary 
consideration we, as a country, show for the 
foreigner’s pocket. 

e COAL HAS RISEN, COKE HAS FALLEN. 


course, coal owners and miners, and rating 
authorities will tell you that gas companies pay 


as to the latter, all my company has to say is that 
Taising the zee of gas does not give then any 
of the satisfaction | coal owners and miners 
evidently obtain from raising the price of coal. 
The days of 7 and 10 per cent. dividends are long 
past, cal the gas company pers only about 44 per 
cent. to its shareholders. say, then, that gas 
companies can well afford to pay heavy rates because 
make huge profits is igri 


But the two chief reasons why your gas is going 
to cost you more are the policy which benefits the 


—_—— of oe 
Joun: “You very near: eer gr while you 
were on your tour in the ceesine hear.” : 
Michael: “Precious near. But, fortunately, just 
at the last moment, I fell down a precipice.” 


POUNDED 1871. 


ME AAD Accident & Guarantee 
Corporation Limited. 


OCEAN ‘ 


Act of Parliament.) 
Funds “ig7 £1,462,925. 
Revenue ox £1,113,676. 
THE OCEAN CORPORATION issues policies of 


insurance against ACCIDENTS of all kinds (including 
protection for ee dates Cae iability under 
the provisions of the W 


's Compensation Acts). 
The Corporation £6,500,000 cin 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. ring. 
MORTGAGE. PUBLIO LIABILITY. 


'e EXCESS BAD DEBT. 
BOILER and LIFT INSPECTION and INSURANCE. 


Head Office : 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.G 


RICHARD J. PAULL, General Manager and Secrctary. 
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be seen on show in 
se a -week in Bond Street and t 
Street will be between five and six hun 
thousand poun 


i i dow 
worth £25,000, while another firm show 
valued at £100,000. 
A SCRAMBLE FOR DIAMONDS. 


This exhibition of shop-window wealth led to a 
remarkable scramble a little while ago. A principal 
London street was fairly full of peopld when reaper 4 
‘a man smashed with his fist the window of a jeweller’s 
shop. He seized tray after tray of jewellery, and 
flung them into the road-way. : 

The crowd which collected immediately grabbed as 
many of the articles as they could. One mi, ht per- 
haps have t that these people were collecti 
the property with a view joes it to ite righ 
‘owners. But, wi their original intentions were, 
ms matter, 6 eS poor Mee of Se peer 
retu y as ce were arriving 
the scene, the fetes of unconsidered trifles made 
themselves scarce with alacrity. 

As a rule, such valuable goods as jewe are 
ar after reag geetree - i * the Strand 

aving gone to con ing an inner 
case (feel chop winlows, At night this inner case 
Se ran ing 

m not prevent an en 

and daring eagles from making away with some 
gold ore that was exhibited at an exhibition recently. 
The most elaborate precautions against theft were 
taken, but they seem to have been too elaborate, for 
all the thief did was to walk up to the case peg 
the ore, put it under his arm, and walk away wi' 
it. Then there was no fortune on show. 


2 en ee 
| -£30,000,.000 AT COVENT GARDEN. | 


In the windows of a famous gas shop there 
are frequently jewels worth £50, The prices are 
never marked, and for that reason the goods are passed 
by unnoticed. Unless one is an expert in such. things 
it is almost impossible to judge their value. 

A unique and almost unknown sight of London 
where wealth is on show—and shown very carelessly, 
Ss at Hatton fg Mg poses diamond he 
chants congregate. They uent a Cel 
restaurant, and there they will pass round small 
packets of diamonds. These are opened in full view 
of everyone, and the jewels are worth esometimes as 
much as £40,000 in the 2. 

Perhaps the most fami istance of wealth in a 
small space on show is that of the Kohinoor diamond, 
which in the midst of the Crown jewels “in the 
Tower of London. But the stone which the public 
see is, alas, only paste. The original stone is 
about £140,000, and is the property of the King. 

Fortunes are sometimes seen on show at such famous 
auction rooms as Christie's; but, without any doubt 
the most wonderful display of wealth—splendid 
jewellery, beautiful and costly dresses, furs, and every 
luxury ‘of modern life—is to be seen at a special 
mas Ue yal pol ston, tacteding sar private & 

8 the value mted, includin; rivate for- 
tunes of the audience, cannot be less thas 30,000,000. 
ere is one other instance of wealth on show that 
my be mentioned, though it is quite a small affair 

‘4 comparison with the others. It was a case of 
r otographic chemicals shown at a recent exhibition ; 
pipes ie bowls containing nitrate of silver, chloride 
of gold, and potash chloraplatinite. The value of the 
case was only £1,940. Needless to say, such things 
are not for the average snap-shotter. 


Instead of pitching pebbles into the sea as you sit on the beach 
pitching pebbles tot a good last line for the Limerick o 
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+] servants to the seaside in the style I have described. 


-y 


a case decided in a county court last summer 
ant girl sued her ex-mistress for wages in lieu 
i The lady set up the defence that the 
t had been summarily dismissed for refusing 
@ perfectly reasonable order—the said order 
that she should prepare to go to the seaside. 
ant girl’s answer to this statement 
it, a surprising one. She dec 
when slie took the situation it had been on the 
inct understanding that she should not be required 
geasi Therefore, her mistress, in 


ga° 
zed 
: 


i 
ff 


them. 

Have servant girls an antipathy to the seaside, 
then? Some oft them Mena with very good 
reasons, from their own Masipeat. There are mis- 


red economy desirable. So the 
rule had been that the house should be left locked 
up, while the whole family departed to the seaside, 
accompanied the servant. : 

Fig, sehaeee ers might have considered 
the aenentioned young person was happy. 8B 
was 

She was called upon to “help” with the six 

i which meant that she practf®ally looked 
after them altogether. She never went out on the 
beach, pier, or promenade without being accompanied 
by some or all of them. 

When the parents took the children on some special 
trip or to an entertainment, the girl was left behind 
to ménd or wash the garments they had torn or 
soiled, or to occupy herself with something else. 
Also, in order to keep down expenses, it was 
stipulated that the servant should ‘assist the boarding- 
house keeper by making the beds, giving a hand 
with the cooking, and so on. — 

The result was that the servant was more of a 


Personally, I am of opinion that every servant girl 
is entitled to a real “holiday every summer. And I 
believe that if every servant had one it would not 
only do the girls themselves a lot of good, but also 
benefit the mistresses. 

At one time I had on my books an old lady who 
had very decided -views on this subject. She kept 
several servants, and made it a rule to send each 
of the girls down to the seaside every summer—but 
not as a servant. She provided an inexpensive but 
a pretty outfit, and paid all travelling and boarding- 


house expenses. The eg had to save up their own - 
t of t 


pocket ou ir wages. 
These girls were set free when they went to the 
weaside. They left caps, aprons, and dust-pans 


behind them. For a fortnight they were free and 
happy, and enjoyed themselves to their hearts’ con- 
tent. Why not? The girl in the shop or office 
doesn’t take her business with her when she goes to 
the seaside. Why should it be different with the 
servant girl? : 

I know that many people would say the holiday 
would spoil them for their humdrum domestic duties 
when they came back. But I don’t altogether a 
with such a view. The girl in business isn’t spoiled 
for her work by her holiday. 

Of course, I fully agree that the average emperors 
of general servants could not afford to send their 


I don’t su they should. The a servant 
herself would be the last to expect it. But I do 
believe that all people who can afford to employ 4 
servant could afford to help her to a week’s happiness 
and freedom. . 

The nose of the average servant 1s kas too closely 
and continuously to the grindstone. he is never 
allowed to forget that she is a servant. 

If she could only be allowed to forget drudgery, and 
hard work! If she could only have the chance to 
wear clothes that shouldn’t be a badge of servitude! 
If she could only take a big, big breath of ozone, and 
revel in the sea and the sands! If she could only 
listen to the band and be happy! 

Even if it was only for a week! Wouldn't it make 
a new girl of Mary Jane? Wouldn't it? 


de. 
to, had broken the terms of the contract. 


Slow but sure though 
the results of such 
may be, one or 
two days make little 
difference to wild birds 
= - 5; while a 
w hours’ energetic 
rain in summer is , 


capable of ending more 4 

lives than a week of 4% 

the — frost we Te — 

ever wae 
Yet it is very seldom By “ Gamekeeper,”” 

that adult birds, how- 


ever inconvenient wet weather is to them, suffer 
drowning by rain, except qceanenslly when they are 
ee the best be i ty 
ring last June every gamekeeper in the coun 

must have wondered if the rain day after day—which, 
I think, everyone including cricketers will not for- 
get—was going to culminate in the appalling disaster 
wluch befell thousands of sitting partridge hens a 

disaster with which I always 
associate my grey hairs. : . 

Then the heroic old birds were not only washed 
off their nests and carried away by raging torrents 
in low-lying districts, but in high situations where 
this was ce meroigs the mother partridges were sim- 
ply “rained” to death on their nests wholesale— 
chilled till they became so stiff with cold that death 
was a matter only of time. 

And, coming in s month of sun, a quarter of an 
hour’s genuine thunder-shower mey claim victims by 
the thousand among birds in the “ 

. Woe to recently hatched paige tr 
by such storms outside the shelter of their 
and mother’s portecting wings—their doom is liter- 
ally a matter of seconds. 


Of course, th _small birds, sitting on their 
eggs or brooding young, can scarcely be said 
to enjoy a wet spell, the same leaves which screen 
their treasures from prying eyes also serve to shoot 
off the pelting rain-drops. One is apt to forget thab 
the average leaf is quite as useful to the average small 
bird as is the average umbrella to the averoge man 3. 
moreover, & leaf does not blow a oo inside-out. 

It is interesting to note, too, that all birds which 
build their nests in trees make them porous; and, 
further, that the manner in which the grasses, roots, 
and so on are woven together tends to assist the 
soaking away of water; thus, the nests are not likely 
to become water-logged, except by a cloud-burst or a 
water-spout. 

If swallows took to building in trees, I am pretty 
certain that they would also make some materi 
alteration in the structure and fabric of their nests. 

There is no doubt, that all wild creatures, which 
are not more or less at home in water, such as 
ducks and otters, dislike getting wet, and supple- 
ment a special protection provided by Nature 
taking advantage of natural surroundings to keep 
rain when it pours beyond a joke. 

But however enug and sheltered their place of 
refuge, birds must turn out to obtain food, and this 
is no light matter when they have a young family 
to provide for. 


MANY BIRDS ARE WET-PROOF. 


becomes sick and feeble, and ceases almost imme- 
diately after death. When a creature is fat and in 
vigorous health it is best able to withstand wet; 
this is why otter-hounds are kept in such prosperous- 
looking condition. 

You should not wash an outdoor dog too frequently 
or you will render it the more likely to suffer from 
rain and the effects of fetching sticks from a pond 
* washing with strong soaps destroys its natural 
0 


mightn't it be much more profitable to think 
a the first pase? 
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word for seventy years. notorious ly of professional © other 
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of Dental Surgery, Bal The relic is a crude, com- separation at the South h Scholarships for Singers. 
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FLOWERS LAST LONGER, AN IMITATION LINTEL. BALANCES THE MINUTE HAND, 
ly admired the| Many must have noticed minute hands of clocks 


readers t have f: tl: 
zaroes everyone liken to keep Sovere = raeae ne peautifal lines of the straight | made similar to the one shown in the skatob. The hand 


the 
Oe oe eee 
>—-9— Ge — < " portion from Ct 
“8 , Spot oe a balance pa 
uniform round the dial 


so slow they are easi 


may; | where the i Hl me ao reign Ory rg 


TYING CORKS INTO BOTTLES. ‘ £1. &, the builder or mason ha 


. cut grooves as shown in hand is used. 
Soms mild amusement may be found in 2 so as to give the im D0 
corks into bottles containing ginger-beer oad agtr pression thes 14 was eomnposed won REGULATING FURNACE FIRES. 
liquids, more Hanzis a device which enables stokers ‘ 

contents of the — fring of boiler. Outside to regulate the 
unconquerable objection to remain a large 
inside. At first sight it would HOW S ee an 
appear that no amount of string Ours illustration - os Sa top 
could keep a cork secure in the how that , When the 
neck of the bottle when such is accom furnaces are stoked, 
pressure is being exercised, as there wood the the stoker can the 

to be no means by which a supporting beam mirror the density of the 

ing can be made to grip the goer emoke which issues with- 
bottle. however, is made ridge to leave the 
possible by the of the neck { plank is k. That he 
of the bottle has a well. © second plank guided in this 
defined rim all reund, just below ed tightly necessary. When 
rag 3 If the loop A. is tightly workman a is too dense it 
en Ot nece ath o Sie top et the dressed, laned polish iergiae con coking 

can wn, wn upon i : or 

cork and the two endé of the string fastened in a knot tools eaflering while in many comm ' 
in the same spot, thus forming two bonds against which | nails, nor is WY, Penalties are lisposed 
the cork presses in vain. or holes through whoee chimneys emit black 


Pars about Players. 


F. Tarrant (Middlesex). vonclasivel of course, and one has only to 

Tannayr has been seen in English cricket the absence of and back to realise the latent strength 
two seasong now, but he is as one of the | Africans’ first It is this strength, no doubt, 
Jeding, Daye dave quad fr Singlch toutes of tats | he wom saver oup ovr this, reented ty quite aft ball with plenty of 

lor 

sata Lonerer meth ous may deplece thin free tendo General of Natal for the highest South African innings Eo ie deed straight : 
cricketers, there is no getting away from Tarrant’s Mr. Sherwell was educated at Bedford, in and, | bowlers in first-class cricket—but occasionally he makes 
abilities. besides his abilities ae a cricketer, he is also a very fine as a . 
ike seeet, ates ie ee a Teo Gunn (Notts). me ly ay rg nen pega mp ste 8 

i x an season for . a a iv 
Prrieall eiuen hve, and ‘watehfal g of team is by no means beyond him. ° 


A carefal, 3| Amona the younger professional batemen ‘ 
while his bo —he is a left-hander—is marked by that sont the meat ping to A Qunn. The facetious cricket reporter has since dubbed him 
ohien ae of punishment he cng voyaging. ol Alphabet” Douglas, but at Leyton he is invariably called 
bowlers from “down under ” affect. 


Personally, he belongs to the intelligent and well spoken there is, perhaps, a deal of truth in it dees not 
of professional and as he is yet easily on the sunny seen doeat his merit “ L. C. 
of thirty = long and successfal career should -be rest of sistens aad shhaves vivene rae , he cannot, }- aaah facto seg 
man 


two striking 4 
Gentlemen good j a gel, poodle be deceived in their 
v. Players match at Lord’s—a distinction which he shares | can, and this should estimate of a 's posse. Both were we 
with A. E. Trott among Australians. Besides, cricket. would be a poor game if all batsmen were for Seavey yoaes age oat wore found wanting by 0 
Oval authorities. day a representative eleven can hardly 

P. W. Sherwell (South Africans). Last be considered com without them. 

Percy Suxewstt, the South Africans’ captain, is an ideal | match, and it was half feared that bis career might be at | _ The peaipiresl ee be Or qne of the 
man for the position. He is a great judge of the anend. Happily, however, a winter in warm climes } finest natural cricketers who evet lived. A bateman with » 
knows the capabilities of his men a fraction, isexcoodingly ve improved his health , and though | besutiful who can play the “gecse” or the forcin 

with everyone, and is even-tempered and modest to | the present cold summer has been all him, he has Giemissing well, a leg break bowler who is capable Oi 
a 


. wi if not 20 brilliant as his SE Oa Oe ae en ihe Western chice hel 
He icket, and if not so as in was a or 8 

A. E. ebiwell, his work behind the stumps is -T. eb elsaelicenanrens delights of Kennington 

by a cleanness of method and deftness of execution delight-| Ir Douglas would only hit at cricket like he does when for those of Bath. 

fal to behold. SS ee 
He is an excellent bat, too, and if the order of in| hard and 

were in other hands it is certain that he would be style of ba , however, no doi those 
on the card than is often the case. That he is much more ents, who ee 
a “number one” man than a number eleven was proved y thankful for this. He can and on 
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A HUMOROUS SHORT COMPLETE STORY. 


off of the front door with ’is clawses 
as you ean ‘ear ’im a-doin’ of it.” 

“Pshaw!” said Mts. Chorley, 
getting up in a hurry, and address- 
ing he to her husband. “ That’s 
you, Henry, all over—encouraging 
strange dogs to the place by giving 
them food. I'll go out myse 
and pack the brute off in double- 
quick time.” 

Mrs. Chorley was a little mis- 
taken, however. The square meal 
had made a new dog of the stranger. 
The soft, tearful look had gone 


- 


ys. ARNOLD from its eye, and in ie pace mes & 
are are t can on adeq' 
Sw GOLSWORTHY. aac as sane. _s Mrs. 
aS — orley o e@ door, the d 
. (Not thedog, but the story. —Ed.) stood and looked at her warily as 
FT cea vn sas fi aa ic 
ed . -  Jiberties with it wou ‘ollo 
As Mr. Chorley came out of his suburban railway , up to the bitter end. 
station, bis eye fell sympathetically on a lame dog. It) * Shoo, shoo” exclaimed Mrs. Chorley impatiently. 
was a wild-looking creature, the product, bs agree Go away, go away!” And as she spoke she made a 
of several breeds, in which, however, the Irish terrier | sweeping motion with her hand indicating any spot 
predominated. It was the kind of dog that you expect between here and eternity. 
to see careering the street with a tomato-| The dog cocked its head on one side and gave a 
can decoration to its tail." signiticant growl. Mrs. Chorley promptly 
The dog looked as if it hadn’t had a meal for weeks: | slammed the door and ies tak to the 
And as “a Cho it, he s' and gave ita ar tg 
pat on the head, and told it to cheer up. Then he went “You'll have to go and see to the 


on his way feeling that he had acne a good action. And 
on. Presently he ge age 


dog like that was really not a 
for a respectable suburban resident. 
When he 
again. > 
"Mr. Chorley felt that he was being imposed 0: 
picked up a stone and threw it asa gent 
this nonsense had [fd far enough. 


one of ite front ai to its mouth to hide a faint smile 
f amusement at his 
shook his fist at it a little angrily and 
t 
cot Chorley had just sat down to dinner 


% 


Mr, Chorley was not man enough to bear this touching 
scene, 


bgartalpat aly itifal reached their ears. Mrs. 


may mit Sate 
an impossibly tionship 
his superior opinion. “It's that 


ired Mrs. Cho: 
followed me 


tem: T'll give it a bone and cend it away.” 

. Chorley went and 

mn. eye prde to show 

cs then had a 
sympathy. 

hanes cnt aeane blossbee. 


ome,” explained 
the door- 
The 
ts respect for his presence, 


of coughing in order to win 
tly, Mr. Chorley gave it two 


then told it gently, but no 
away after had finished 


felt he was not man enou: 
Fat Proper firmnees, 
Dinner was over, and Mr. Chorley had just lit his 
when Mary Ann barst into the room. 
, ma’am,” she said, “there's a strange dog got 


into front garding, and’e’s scratchin’ all the paint 


ty you're going to the seaside for 


brute yourself, Henry. 
into the road, and shut the gute after- 
wards so that it can’t come back.” 


wife's helplessness on 


trouble. Directly the d him 

ble, ) saw it 
barked for rial and i 
him in wild 


gratitude, stooped to give it a friendly 
pee Then recognising the value of 
1 


down the front garden into the road, 
intending. as dog had ~ 
followed him that far, to dart back and 
close the gate on it for ever. 


age watr before. It trotted behind 
r 


retainer of long-tried devotion, but as 
soon as the gate was 
back to the doorstep and curled itself 

up and began to sob like a child. Mr. Chorley 
came back into the house. In closing the street | the 
door behind him he was just a fraction of a second 
too late. The faithful retainer a in with a yap of 
hilarious joy, and bit a piece out of Mr. 

in his transports of gratitude. 


began Mr. Chorley sugzestively, as 
the threshold of the d angie 


Chorley, faintly, in th 
disaster 

was on the table with one foot 
pears, sa neckline 1 tie ce est carta was 
gorelings the brute gave vent to as it wolfed 
the time of 


Kick it out 


a little at his 

at the thought , 

his own superior tact in these 
went out to the scene of the 


Mr. Chorley, ag | 


danced round 
Mr. Ohorley, not 


pe 
is manifestation of 


leased at 
plomacy in these matters, he walked 


soon as 


The dog, however, had evidently met 
. Chorley with the air of a faithful 
med, it ran 


Chorley's slipper 


“We've often thought of keeping a dog, Amelia,” 
his wife appeared on 
g-room. 


“Yes, bat not a mongrel like that,” retorted 
Where— 


Mrs. Chorley with a sniff of ra “ 
where's it got to now?” she added king roand 


‘y: 7 ° es ” 
“I think it ran past granag a. eS 


Mrs Chorley rushed in with a cry of horror. The 
ta fu the dish of | 


in the apple-tart, and the pleasant rg ied and 
way 

rough the pie-crust clearly intimated that it was baving 

life and didnt care who knew it. 

“The brate!” cried Mrs, Chorley. And as she spoke 

that must have 


mnmoyingiy. It pe 
a threatening growl, and snapped as Mrs, Chorley drew 
Not, however, in time 


he lace on her sleeve 


Then Mr. Chorley had a happy b| 


he cried in- 


dog, good dog.” 
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the younger fowls had imprudently crawled out 
of the run to investigate the new arrival, and was now 
being itself in ted at leisure. Mr. Chorley in 
Sonperadod snatched up a garden’fork; but see the 
wild look in his opponent's eye, he the fork down, 


and ran into the front 

The dog followed. It kept behind Mr. Chorley ell 
the time, gripping his coat-tails in_its teeth. Mr. 
Chorley then foisted the white flag. That is to say, he 
screamed for help. 

A rough-looking man put his head over the garden 
wie. be lowed if it ain't old Tiger!” he said. “’Ere 

iger ” 

The dog at once coughed up the fragment of Mr. 
Chorley's coat-tail that it had been, trying to swallow, 
andc the gate at a bound. 

“Nice goins on, ain't they?” said the rough-looking 
man, shaking a warning finger at Mr Chorley. “T 
to steal a poor bloke’s dog, was yer? I've bin lookin’ 
for 'im all over the place, never dreamin’ as what some 
body ‘ud gone an’ pinched ‘im. This ‘ere’s a job for th- 
police, guv'nor, that’s what this ’ere is!” 

a Tie she—ang followed me home,” spluttered Mr. 
orley. 

“ Yeo guv'nor, I know all about that. ’Tain’t the first 
time I’ve ‘ad a dog stole, and they all says the same. 


If it's worth a quid to you to shut my mouth, we'll call 


ad 


Mrs, Chorley drew her hand away just in time. 


it quits. If it ain’t—well the police station's just round 


corner. . 
Mr. eee sans over the “quid” with a sigh of 
relief. And then, as men were deceivers ever, he came 
back and told Mrs. Chorley that he had kicked the brute 
half-way down the road, so that they weren't likely to 
.be troubled with it again. 


Next week Mr. Golsworthy wil tell us another cf 
Mr. Chorley’s adventures.) 


Batp Custommr: “Can you really recommend this 


pomade?” 
Hairdresser: “Very highly, sir. Look what a 
and now” (removing his wig) 


head of hair I've 
“see what I 1 like: before I used it.” 


He (on their wedding trip in the motor): “Now, 
darling, we must settle down now. We must only 
kiss other once every three miles.” 

She: “Well, you must me drive, then, you go 
eo slowly.” 


Geanpma: “Now, Johnny, 


why your father whipped you.’ ; 
Tiss “I'd rather stand up and tell you.” 


sit down and tell me 


“This ‘ere's a job for the police, guv'nor, that’s what this ‘ere is.” 


a holiday, read. Dr. Joseph Cater's article on page 114. His free advice 
migh Dill. : 


t eave you a heavy doctor’s 


<— ‘ 


In last week's issue, Eddie Guerin, the 


escape from Devil's Island, the French Penal Settlement, told how he and Dago 
Frank robbed the Bank of France at Lyons of £10,000. Coming to England to spend 


~ 


convict who made so dramatic an 


| TOLD BY HIMSELF. | 


the money, however, they were betrayed to the police by a woman whom they had offended. As the police entered the front of the house in 
Great Portland Street in which he was staying, Guerin got out at the back, and was chased up the street by a soldier. He managed to shake 


him off, however, and got into a cab, telling the driver to take him 


Tur cabb: proce and started off, but either 
cabby an off, but ei 
accident or design he took the — turning, a 
was driving me straight back into Great Portland 
Ptreet, which, by this time, was full of licemen 
in uniform as well as plain-clothes men. re was 
no time either to explain matters, or get him to 
rectify his error, if error it was, 80 { pulled the reins 
and jumped out. . ‘ 

I ran up the street away from the police, but was 
seen and followed, although not very quickly. The 
police, in fact, seemed. to move pretty leisurely, as 
though Sure os Wate Suet? while I, on the other 
hand, was running, & doubling, wet with perspira- 
tion and with the blood from my wound, and pant- 
ing for breath like a hunted hare. 

At the top of Great Portland Street is a corner 
public-house, into which I ran, expecting to be able 
to ghee into the Euston Road, when I should 
have down into the Underground. But I 
was wrong in my calculations. There was no wa: 
out, other than the way I had came in. I 
the police whistles going in the street outside, and 
realised then that I was caught like a rat in a trap. 

Hardly knowing what I was doing in my excite 
ment, I ran downstairs into the basement kitchen, 
which was 4 , the servant having gone upstairs 

the row in the street was about. In 


reaching 
I “planted. 


ineasiy ‘bo. the selling, amd om Sow of ® 
& piece 


£2,000 I had on me, and covered it over wi 
of old sacking. 
7 TO FRANCE. 


EXTRADITED 

Hardly had I done so when the police burst into 
the room followed by the the landlord’s 
wife, the barmaid, barman, and a fot more people, 
all in a great state of excitement. Of course, resist- 
ance was out of the question, so I gave in, and they 
snapped the handc on me in next to no time. 

I told the two policemen who had hold of me that 
I would go quietly. Nevertheless, no sooner had they 
got me outside than they started twisting my arms 
and otherwise ill-using me, a most unusual thing, for 
the police, in this country, at all events, are not 
given to hurting prisoners wha submit to arrest, and 
go with them quietly to the station. 

I think these two that had hold of me on this 
occasion must have been ag constables, who had 
not yet learnt how “to ley game.” Anyhow, 
they seemed very frightened when a lady and gentle- 
man,. who chanced to be passing, ped them and 
expostulated with them for their rou , threaten- 
ing to report them immediately desisted 


fell, we were, after considerable delay, extradited 


to France, and meanwhile the mo had hidden 
on top of the c hai been found—although 
not before it had Jain there undisturbed for between 
two and three weekS Part of this money was in 
Bank of France notes, and these were traced as & 
portion of the proceeds of the robbery, thus greatly 
strengthening, of course, the case against me. 

The question has been often asked why I, a 
British subject, allowed myself to be handed over as 
a Frenchy an to the. French suthorities, when I could 
have saved myself by proving 7 Mgerreeerys £ as I 
did later on in connection with attempt to send 
me back to the Devil’s Island. My answer is that 
my mother, who was then resident in Chicago, was 
a very old, infirm lady, so that I did not wish to 
expose her to the dangers of a long and arduous 
journey by land and sea. ‘ 

“THE PALACE OF THE MERCILESS.” 

Had I done 80, she would most certainly have 
come, for I was her favourite son—God rest her 
soul !—although I turned out so badly, and she never 

to love me until breath was out of her 
body. And had she come, she would easily have 
been able to prove that I was born here in England 
of English | goon 

But, as I have said, I did not call upon her, and 
so was extradited, I and Dago Frank, for ors! had 
caught him, too, at the same time as they did me, 
but in a different place. 

We were taken to Paris, guarded by armed police 
officers, and chained together as though we had been 
wild bessts, and in due course we were brought up 
before the President Judge at the Paris assizes in 
the Palais de Justice. . 

Palace of Justice, indeed! Palace of Injustice it 
ought to be called. Or the Palace of the Merciless. Fer 
in France mercy most assuredly does not temper 
justice, and this notwithstanding that the principal 


who would shelter him. 


decorative feature of the ‘great Court House is an 
immense life-size painting in oils, very realistic, of 
big hanging upon the ‘cross 


courage. , 

I needed it all before I was through. I knew 
nothing then of French judicial procedure, and I 
naturally t that an accused person was given 


. fair, pol trial, in accordance with British |- 


B a Everyth diff 
But no. hing was quite different. To begin 
bag the President J gf of vaaintainta 


strict impartiality of our English , 
aed Part, not only of judge, but i Public ator 


to our ideas of ‘what is righ |, indeed, to all 
other nations Petters except where the 
Code Napoleon the sav rsican idea 


of justice on to the laws of a civilised State. 
_ Under this sy i ou have ever done 
in your whole every little offence of which you 
may have been guilty, is told to the jury in order 
to influence them the unfortunate prisoner 
they are going to try. And 508 culy tak The 
 aorigg himself is examined and cross-examined, 
before and during the trial, in order to try 
Ons St Aim se teeciminnls bie _ 
Even ‘9 sayings, as as one’s doi together 
a eS ee ey ims Maes re all 
up against one. In , it is a marvel to me 
that any accused person: should ever get off in France 
at all, and that quite irrespective of their guilt or 
just 


innocence. 
- But this is the Frenchmen’s way, and I must not 
complain. What I do complain about,however, is that 
2, yee met van See lay, prechce ge ie point of 
. For ence I was with was sim 
larceny in the daytime, without violence or oe 
and no firearms or other used or produced. 
Now, the maximum ty for this offence is 
five years, and I should by rights have been tried 
at the sessions. Instead of this my case was, after 
having been partially gone into in Paris, remitted 
to the assizes at Lyons, where public feeling was 


strong against us. 
: STUNNED BY MY SENTENCE. 
We had Maitre Demange from Paris 88 
famous r) to defend us. But even he id de 


nothing. judge and jury had made their 
minds before ever we were placed in 
I must admit, too, that skoos 
case against us. The one weak poin 
evidente of identification. This was not only flimsy, 


he said softly, as if to 
find you ty, mon enfant; » I will do 
my best.’ 


did do his best, too; I will say that. But it 
was of no avail. They found ug guilty, and we were 
sentenced to ten years’ ae with hard 
labour. Dago Frank protesting. So did 
Maitre Demange. While I was so stunned and 
astonished E oneke ony mctting , for I had expected, 
the outside. 

have been all the same, rip if I had 

lor we were 


sont jaded Med cy Lean eo & at af osc 
80 iu im a lace uni 
his itn et covered with sins —_ 


the 
official. He asked me to be seated, exactly as though 
I were an equal, and began talking —le excellent 
English—about all sorts of subjects, from the weather 
to the state of European Pegg 

Presently, however, he 
to the hardshi; 


expired. : 

unkind on the of #0 nice 
a gentleman, and wondered whether it was of 
my punishment to torture me with anticipation in 
advance. Also, I wondered what was coming next, 


.cell near 


as quickly as possible to Albany Street, Regent's Park, where the ex-convict had friends 


wan 
parties who responsible for flooding France wi 
those spurious 600-franc notes in March last.” ‘ 
Of course, then, I understood. I was being asked 
to give information which would enable the French 
au ties to effect the arrest of people who had 
hitherto kept out of their clutches. 

If,” he went on, seeing I remained silent, “you 
can give us the information we uire, I think I 
can promise you a substantial uction in your 
I 


Then stopped 5 " d mt 

again, and looked at 
rather anxious, I thought, and ‘smiled. om 
use minci matters, so I up and 
knew nothing about the ane except 
e new! 
. 7 pers — at even 
manner changed potleny and com- 
was bundled back to my cell with 
ae Spraicrra yh ond a nosey ssi day, 

me ; ’ 
out what L : with my folly in not letting 
a matter of fact, however, I had ken th 

truth when I said I knew nothing ubout the attain, 
It had been brought off, as it happened, I learnt 

lot of men who were “working on 
d so neither I, nor any of my lot, 


But, of had I kn I 
soba. Song own, I should not have 


E 
. 
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me one myself, no matter h 
great was the inducement heh ont to me. This is 
the bath, and my worst enemy can say nothing 


Nor am I the only crook who can truthfully say 
same thing. Despite the jeers and sneers of 
people who know nothing about it, and who lightly 
contrary, there is honour amongst. thieves, 

And let me say t here that it takes a good deal 
of moral courage for a man undergoing the horrors 
of penal servitude to keep his mone shut, when he 
Prt ge by opening it he can make his prison 
But this is a digression. What I was going to 
write was that we were only left a few days in our 
L r the assize court, and then taken to the 
main prison of the district, situated high up in the 
Auvergne Mountains, where we were to serve our 


he was serving his time in the common he 
old hevergue Piovines Se 
, For one thing the discipline is not so severe. There 
is no flogging in French prisons. Then, too, there 
is not the same deadening silence and isolation that 
one finds in English prisons, and which is one of 
the worst and most features of our penal system. 
SOME OF THE PRISONERS WERE FROST-BITTEN. 
Nevertheless, it must not be supposed that my 
rison life in Auvergne was in the nature of a picnic. 
‘ar from it. We were forced to work very hard. 
We had very little to eat. And we had to put up 
with many other indignities and discomforts. 
Worst of all, perhaps, was the cold in winter. We 
were, as I have said, high up in the mountains, in 
the coldest part of France, and the prison, which 
had been, I was told, a convent once upon a time, 
was very indifferently he In fact, it was not 
heated at all during a considerable portion of the 
twenty-four hours, eo that I have known the “hot- 
—— ” pipes to become frozen solid during the 
ni 


nder\ these circumstances, frost-bites were not un- 
common. Some of the prisoners had to have toes 
and fingers amputated, and I myself had one of my 
ears frozen; but the prison doctor, a very old man, 
who had taken rather a fancy to me, managed to 
save it for me. 

(In next week's number Eddie Guerin continues his 
remarkable story.) 
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PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


pic fiaemcllg olga er eer mee mies 
Se eg és, & year upon the mE , and it is likely 
By R. G. KNOWLES, at this estimate is well within e limit 3 


i rican dian and raconteur, who ; 
(The in Ame come Jag amusements,, and t: man who 
has returned after two agi absence from London spends A at Cowes can hard]: 
triumphs at Palace Theatre in the réle of : . 
poor apod ; ld.] an idea. sums t upon large sail and steam 


achts are simply colossal.’ It is not so much the 

uilding, but the .u . You can buildi a very fin 
sailing craft for a ton—say £3,500 for a si 
tonner—buf you cannot keep a boat of 
commission for less than £100 a month, — you must 

ages 


Meteor, or Shamrock will cost 


exhibition. - You have to work it up, perhaps rd dg wah tes’ te aR ODD beetcen oe = 
repaint it all In other words, you seldom | 5, os , D 
hear a story or an incident that you can ee ae 


The expen proportionately large. 

as a storyteller depends quite | A, yacht of the Meteor order carries crew of 
tory as on the story 

overhear or be told a good story, 


but before you can use it you must adapt it to your 


stage a story has to be em- 
bellished just as ak as you yourself have to be 
” before you face the footlights. A s 


juite enough and strong enou, 
ta Eases would fall flat into 


° 


wages are £7 a month apiece. and food for 
the season will make a hole in £2,000, and to this 
‘must be added another £600 for the ski 


in hae Fy that to race a big yacht for the season will 
cost £3,000 to £3,500. 


Oo STEAM YACHTS ARE FOR MILLIONAIRES. 

me to steam yachts and the j in expenses 
is tremendous. A comparatively soled vessel of 250 
tons will cost £15,000; while on such craft as Vander- 
bilt’s Valiant a quarter of a million was spent 
before she was commissioned. Comparatively few 
people go in for building steam yachts. It is more 
usual to hire ; she cost of cnarseens, being © per ton 
per month, with a reduction if the period of charter 
exceeds two months. So a 500-ton yacht costs £1,000 
@ month merely for hiring. Indeed, a steam yacht 
is rather a good investment. A certain gentleman 
who built a 300-ton steam yacht thirteen years ago, 
has since then received £30,000 in charter money, of 
which nearly half is clear profit. 

The owner. provides and pays the crew, but the 
on poe all running and harbour mses, bills 
of th, Le dues; foots the bill for coal, oil, 
water, flags, - other a stores. Page ae, 
engages to make good all loss or damage » 
glass, crockery, and the like, and to redeliver the 
yacht in the same state—reasonable wear and tear 
excepted—in which he received her. 

Best Welsh smokeless at 233. a ton is used by all 
steam yachts, and the coal bill alone for a 500-ton 
vessel will be at least £120 a month, while food and 
other expenses will run away with Lar Fagg £0 

ii 


So you must first 
and then colour up 
that strikes you as funny or capable of 
funny. 


your even Sad ont8 Ope, 
ver you may see or hear 
being made 


THE STRAWBERRY STORY. - 


a tleman asked me to 
lose to the strawberries 


story. 


They 


load you up with descriptive matter until you haven't 


Then you 
tha: can’t tell it for laughi ourself. a | you may safely say that a man cannot hire a 500- 
pram ty face, ead let the ater fe v0 the ‘s . | tonner and pee in her for less than £1,300 a month. 
As a matter of fact, a story needn’t be upros y | £1,400 would, probably be nearer to the average. 
funny to succeed. Even such an item as that of 
You don’t want to make your audience laugh so | croc is no small one. In one case last year the 
much at a that they have to undergo a rest- | renew s for a season’s deep-water cruising in a 500- 
cure before re enough to listen, to another | tonner cost the hirer £137. 


one. The story that ti goes better than the one 
that mentally clubs your hearers with its funniness. 


DON'T OVERLOAD STORIES WITH DIALECT. 


The chea way to enjoy steam yachting is un- 
doubted] S he re useful craft of ten or twelve 
years old, second hand. With luck you can pick up 
a 100-tonner in fair condition for about £3,000, and, if 
the owner knows what he is about and his eye 

n all outgoings, he can enjoy himself in her all 

e summer at a cost of not over £750. 

SOMETHING NEARER YOUR MARK. 

So much for yachting for the man whose income 
is in four or five figures. Turn to the other extreme 
and let us see what can be done by the keen hand who 
regards £500 a year as the utmost limit of his ambi- 
tion, and whose present income is perhaps not half 
that amount. He must not, of course, ‘Steam of a 
new craft—that is, if he wants something staunch 
enough for o sea cruising. Nor will he be wise 
to make Southampton or Cowes, or any other fashion- 
able resort, his headquarters. He should Ly up the 
east coast, to Burnham-on-Crouch, or Brightlingsea, 
or even ich, and look out for a cheap second- 
hand boat of four or five tons. he chooses the 
right time to Lg ome is, the autumn—he may 
pick up just what he wants for £40 to £60. 

A crait of this kind you can manage Je-handed, 
and, even i i end during the 


That is where personality comes in. 

aly the’ man in the back tow of 
the gallery, but every person in the audience to feel 
are telling him or her that story personally, 
if you two were having @ friendly chat 


your audience believe that what you are tell- 
the time being you must 
believing it is true, though 

hours you may know otherwise. 
want to overload your stories with | 
plain, colloquial English, and if you cruise every ! 
slan summer, you ought to manage to keep expenses within 
£80 a year. You pay half-a-crown a week for moor- 
ings, and a guinea to two guineas for a winter berth 
on the mud, where a man will keep an eye on her in 
case of storm or big tide. Insurance will come to 
£3 10s. a year, rigging bills will be perhaps £5, and 
painting £7 or £8. Light, harbour, pilot, and regit- 
tration fees have no terrors for the yachtsman whose 
craft does not exceed fifteon tona burden; and the 


avoid obscure 


§ nature, & 
gift of lending 


wise be « bald only considerable item is provender and stores while 
@ unconvine. aboard, including lamp oil and fuel for your paraffin 
ing narrative.” «Je aee: ; 


GOING YACHTING TS SUMMER ? 


thirty-five, and, as these are nage men, their 


Mr, F. R. SPOFFORTH. 


[Probably it will be long ere the cricketing public 
nomenal 


sets such a bowler as Mr. F. B. bpoferth the 


first. 
th has be apy otey: 
rman of the Stet Tea Company, 


To the majority of s batting is undoubted) 
more attractive than poet: ae heel is to y 
found one reason for the dearth of first-class amateur 
bowlers in England. 

Then, again, at the public echools—the nurseries 
of amateur cricket—the cricketing masters and the 
professionals rarely pay the same attention—at least, 
in the case of the juniors—to boy who has some 
natural aptitude for bowling—and bowling, remem- 
ber, is an inborn gift—that they do to the youngster 
who gives promise of developing into a great Tate: 
man. For the latter everything ia done to foster and 
develop his natural talent, but the former, as often 
as not, is left to work out -his own bowling salvation, 
= — disheartening conditions. . 

‘or the comparative unpopularity of bowling and 
the scant attention paid fo it at Tlic sn are 
not, in my opinion, factors which satisfactorily 
account for the scarcity of amateur bowlers when the 
enormous field from which amateur bowlers may be 
drawn is into due consideration. 


| __A TASK BEYOND THER PowrEs. | TASK BEYOND THEIR POWERS. 


I have alluded to the dishearten: conditions the 
schoolboy bowler has to face, ag Lenin, to m 
mind, lies the real cause of the paucity of 


amateur od oa : 

: is put on to bowl on “plumb” 
pitches, which afford him absolutely no iaaketaaen, 
and against boy# many, if not the majority, of whom 
are hereditary batsmen, and who have been carefully 
coached and trained to meet an attack far superior 
to his own. It is not surprising, then, that the 
young bowler meets with little or no success, gets. 
disheartened and disgusted, and either gives up the 
ball for the bat, or, if he has no aptitude with the 
latter, “chucks” cricket altogether. 

Certainly, so far as my own bowling career is 

rned, I am positive that whatever success I 
made was mainly due .in the first instance to the 
fact that, when I started bowli as a boy in 
Australia, I did 90 on pitches on which even a first- 
class batsman might have found some difficulty in 
keeping) his stumps intact. I got many “victims,” bat, 
what was far more important at that time, alth 
I may not have realised it, I gained abeolute 
dence in my ability to bowl people out, and when it 
came to ing on true wickets this confidence 
nerved and strengthened me to overcome the fresh 
difficulties that presented themselves. 

But, as a rule, the English public schoolboy bowler 
has to attempt a task beyond his powers, and it is 
the unduly; favoured batsman who gets the invaluable 
confidence—at the unfortunate bowler’s expense. 


SCHOOLBOY BOWLERS ARE OVERWORKED. 


Take, on the other hand, professional bowlers. Is 
their general superiority over amateurs due solely to 
the fact that they bowl for a living? I think not. 
No doubt, the professional will practise mere 
assiduously and his work more seriously than 
the average amateur bowler is inclined to do. But 
the real reason of their ascendancy, in my opinion, 
is the confidence they gained py from bowling 
on wickets which, at least, put them on an equality 
with the batsman. 

in, schoolboy bowlers who can overcome the 
handicap imposed upon them are few in number, and 
consequently they are often overworked, than which 
nothing can be more fatal to a young bowler’s future 


his bowling individuality. 


The yo amateur bowler, then, suffers undes 
serious disadvan’ . 

Yet, surely, ha is d of more encouragement 
oe Aa pe a "urrough ‘Bis 

may have 
own want skill, Tevur's want of success 


I say, if amateur bowling is to 


retain an prominent place in cricket, the Cj 
the schoo! bowler must be m easier for him 
than it is at present, and he id be ang 


encouraged in every way, instead of his education 
extent neglected. 


being to a great 


If you should see any little contrivance after the style of: those which are illustrated on page 106 while on your 
holidays, don’t forget to seni it alons to the 


ditor. 
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ing Paris 


F ce = s ry 
’ September was & t old when “He” J”. —_ 
came on the scene. Griggs junior hailed him with ON a Fiver. 
rea Sm ye ae | 
it on © sunD) 
bandstand. The old lady and the little oS. By One Who Has 
girl glanced up as the bath- arrived, and ‘ Done it. 


ba 

Tee toe ey orate gc after all 

A Charming Little Seaside Story. natural the Httlo. girl having git T have said, big 
brown yoy and a 


bie 2 TwEnE were two very good reasons wy I had never 
But Id lady’s heart contracted just the g 
By MARIE STUBHOLME. anne le he Aen gl jealousy SS. - 


been abroad: One, I- knew only English; the othe 
I couldn’t afford the Bes of Fie travel, 
scares | e fact that I am an atrociously bad suilor 
weighed héavily with me in my annual deliberations 
as to where I should spend my holidays. 

This year I had carefully saved five pounds. Five 
pounds is a lot of money to anyone (except an editor), 
and I {or many weeks on the way in which 


sunny mornings 
Few members of the theatrical ion have attained greatcr | The new arrival was quite s boy, barely twenty. He had 
popularity than Miss Marie 8 me. Wel kawm, eves © blue eyes and s congh., The first appealed to the little 


‘ actress, jew people are aware the second to the old I 
of the sage. one of A se aendholme'e’ favourite pastimes és Cause the three bath-chairs of see itil, | Loonie get the bert Dee y or teed amosme, suis 
Uterary work. The [ltowiog charming ary was especially Three is always a bad number, “ but the boy must, ot oll cons, M earl su oe @ proposed a trip to 
writtcn by Miss Studholme for Pransox’s WEEKLY. be t into the friendship,” reflected the old lady. The lonte Carlo, another a through Spain, a third 

eaeeas frequent glances of the blue eyes in the direction of the seven days at Gravesend. Finally a thoughtful man 
this point, even though it cost her said: “Ask Cook’s. 


i 


Iv was a tiny little seaside town perched upon & white cliff. I went to Ludgate Circus and i nquired the best 


~\sItered from the storms of the coast by two long ints of * Ty each on , when knit , to drop one’s ball | way to lay out five unds on a holiday. They sai 
headland which jutted ution eer side, Taclosing it alee sd weok aad ony ee lady m ting hers ‘with great | “Give ther, Sor quinese aad Begs <a Te, 
bey de nrg Bei a Ing Sierenies Hall, which —_ nicety just under the chair of the new arrival. ‘Oh, I'm s0.| risky, but the young man had a nice, pleasant face 
ho amusement ‘iy closed, Sandbourne possessed no attract- oe a * ghe exclaimed. ‘“‘ Would mind having your | and I counted out my ‘hard-saved shillings and three. 
ribshiprge inv. ably closed, chair moved a tiny bit, m: has underneath it ? Oh, | penny-bits and gave him a handful. He retired 
: stills there was one thing oa which it did pride iteelf— thenk wont cetcan pire ep Aah junior | behind a Baedeker guide, and appeared again five 
it was an ideal place for inv The climate, the quiet, the | >. ised his hat sal aad me Kes dah P minutes later with a bundle of railway tickets and 
apis sbeeoe any form. of amusement, and fruag coreg ‘And that was bow he came to be number three of the strange hotel cou) \e. 0% hak bee . : 
See ee eihd cosld she desire. The idea of eee after the arrival of th tho old lad seasick and annoyed... But i Mesa eal ms 
t ” t! t' ° ri a : 2 alla 
vertising the town as & place for woarralesconst >) ee to find even pi sunny side of the hendaae boy, @ too cold Le as ee and suavel — that these vs 
sented itself to the sede mind vrouge fact that oe and after being there about ten minutes she would drew her | no need for me to know French or to be ill on the 
A ne ee aoeaern Steak county | aan ee ere nod, with @ little shiver, request old | boat, but that I should present myself at London 
5 rok reac a re lous aa aoa aa mad Bell to take her up the front agein, Bridge station at nine o'clock on Saturday evening, 
— ae pages Pee ase” health So the boy and the girl would be left together, and though and that from.that moment until I arrived back in 
sumoet.* ue “ideal” place for invalids.” scorett both coughed s good deal, they were very BSPPY. London I should be under their care. 
i at this wild ex A inhabitants of the atin came ‘ —_ A iceny Bao ee Mla . Yh hed With sixteen shillin in my pocket—the balance of 
“health resort” sat.quictly down to await the turn of the gone rang emg up the front, their bath-chairs being Ty ¢ Lyrae pig wie s ph gabe ee i 
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He did not say “ Will you marry me ? © os be probaly 


f 
i 
: 
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the cliff. 
But the advertisement still remained in the local oe ma aa 
> most fe gave me a deck Yr. 
When I woke we were off Dieppe. I had slept all 
the way. I have since discovered that boats on this 
service don’t pitch and roll, and that the Channel 
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henge 
Why 7” she asked. 


i at this point is always smoother than in the narrow 
drew themselves up in lo ote anit paged een the He “away. “Pm not getting on as—as I ought | Straits of Dover. ; 
bandstand thing hada Ralecieg bony nica eae So at seven o'clock in the morning I leapt out of 


the train < 8t. tore sac g Sesling better for the 

, and ready to gra wi aris. However, 
Pareaded an encounter with a Paris cabman ; but, lo! 
there was a private vehicle waiting to take me and 
my fellow-passengers to our hotel—all included in my 
bunch of tickets. 

The sir of Paris is invigorating. I hate walking 
in the ordinary way, but that Sunday I must have 
walked twenty miles through those wonderful streets 
without Sealing, Haed The whole life of the place is 
so different. le are datigietally refreshing. 
In fact, they seem to = continually refreshing. The 
cafés are always full—so full, in fact, that they over- 
flow, and the people have to sit at tables set on the 
pavement. . 

“ Next day I was taken to no fewer than thirty-five 
famous buildings, driving from one to the other. re 


them—both felt it to be invignilcans A long silence fell 


m. 

‘e glanced round. the little 's nurse had gone for 
wee Snead Torn te pi the ro Griggs hed wi rawn to 
smoke at a discreet distance. He bent forward and tock oné 


- tly. “{ shall come back soon, 
and then when we are well,” gating tenderly into those 
ig brown eyes, ‘“ we will——” 

. He never any further, for the old lady and the nurse 
returned at moment. But he knew the little git] had 
understood, for he had s2en ber blush. 


ealth, 
Then, at last, one sunny August m' , came the old lady, 
because she is the old lady of my story. 
with the whitest 
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s e e 
He returned at the end of October. Very slowly, for he 
“still had to be very careful, he made his. way through the 


most splendid of all. It was awe-inspiring, and made 
you realise that the French, of all people, know how to 
ap ate the memory of their great men. 
Taesday I was taken to Versailles—a delightful 
“drive through the country—by way of St. loud. 
Now, I had read about. St. Cloud in a story of the 
Franco-Prussian War, and it was one of the moments 
of my life to stand on the very spot where the Goris 
had planted their s, while the guide pointed out 
the powerful citadel of Mont Velerien mile away 
(the only fort round Paris which the Germans never 
took), and told me of thé terrible artillery duel which 


As he gat there ‘ hes fenler, paeed by. The 
Very well, sir, thank you—sm to see you looking 80 
“Lob Em al sight now, thanke—not evs ony mene ounione 
Se oe easly t0—tell the truth, I've sold my 
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nice young man in Ludgate Circus were those incurr 

in refreshments and 's for mother. 

: Finally, the weather. It was raining when I left 

: dit had been raining for some weeks. During 

the whole-of a sey in aris I never saw even ® 
ut 


a | and warm sunshine. 
When I landed back in London it was still raining, 
This is worth noting by those who want to find ov 


T don't know whether the editor will let me sugcet 
that you write to Cook’s for particulars of these triP®. 
Editors are so afraid of “puffs” creeping inte aut 
columns. _. gracious, can 3 
Cook’s. Its like to pult”'e national institu 
tion like the Briti ‘useum. [Don’t mind.—Ep.] 
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little girl watched in admiration. “What beautiful hands 


you have!” she said at last. 
j binshed quite pink, it was the one vanity she 
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lady blus . 
hed left. strange impersonal trlendship. and the Bier ae 
80 the im went on, 2 z _ Wg. 
1a are St the day were those when each imet “my beautiful hands. le clhthn 


Besides all the good things in this number don't’ forget that & Free 82,000 Railway {nesurance Coupon is ia each copy: 
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A Story of the Indian Mutiny.* 


By LOUIS TRACY, 
Author of “ The Final War,” “ Rainbow Island,” etc. 


a aaa 


FRANK MALCOLM. 


had already reached the self-depreciatory stage wherein ® 
comparatively impecunious eubaltern asks himself the sad 
os whether it be possible for such a one to woo and 
wed a maid of high degree, or her Anglo-Indian equivalent, 
an heiress of much prospective wealth and present social 


eens. 
_ But money and rank are artificial, the mere varnish of 
life, and the hot breath of reality can soon scorch them 
on of uatence 

vents were then shaping themselves in India that were 
destined to sweep aside convention for many a day. Had 
4 young Eng an but known it, five miles from Meerut 
ia Arab's-hoofs threw pebbles over swarthy moullah, 
lank and travel-stained, ‘who was hastening towards the 
Peet on a dreadful errand. 

‘The man turned and cureed him as he passed, and vowed 
with bitter venom that when the time of reckoning came 
there would not be a Feringhi left in all the land. 

Maicole, however, would have laughed had he heard. 
— rhe : se not concern him. “His only trouble was 

jayne stood on a pinnacle far removed from 
the beaten path of a cavalry subaltern. So, being in a 
rare fret and fume, he let Fey Arab gallop himself 
white, and, when the high-mettled Nejdi thought of casing 
the pace somewhat, he was urged onward with the slight 
but utterly unprecedented prick of a 

That was a degradation not to be bones The Calcutta 
Brahmin did not resent the Lascar’s taunt more keenly. With 
‘a swerve that almost unseated Malcolm, the Arab dashed 
in front of a bullock-cart, swept between the trees on the 
west side of the road, leapt a broad ditch, and crashed into 
a field of millet. Another ditch, another field, breast high 
with tall castor-oil plants, a frantic race through a grove 
of man; —when im had to lie flat on Nejdi’s neck 
to avoid being swept off by the low branches—and horse 
and man dive long into deep water. 

The ae far more than the ducking, frightened tho 
horse. Malcolm, in that instant of prior warning which 
the possessor of steady nerves learns to use 20 well, dis- 
e hie feet from the stirrups. He was thrown clear, 
and, when he came to the surface, he saw that the Arab 
and himeelf were floundering in a moat. 

Not the- pleasantest of bathing-places anywhere in 
Indis, such a sheet of almost stagnant water has excessive 
ae cape Among other items, it breeds fever and 

murs snakes, s0 Malcolm struggled rather than swam 
to the bank, where he had the tive satisfaction of 
ceatching Nejdi’s bridle when disconcerted steed 


“Thank you. Please don’t trouble to explain. And WINIFRED MAYNE. 
now, as you have been deat treable fe ay take yon | 
to see Mrs. Meredith.” ‘ 

“But that is a kindness.” 

“Then you shall come, and be miserable.” 

“For your eake, Miss Mayne, I would face Medusa, let 
alone the excellent wife of our Commissary-General ; but 
fate, in the shape of an ‘uncommonly headstrong Arab, 
forbids. I have just secured a new charger, and he and I 
have to decide this evening whether I Prey, he wants to 
go or he goes where I want to go. wheedled him into 
your compound by sheer trickery. The really definite issue 
wilh settled pcglre on Led Grand iran ee di 

. ope you are not run any undue risk,” sai 
girl, has g a sudden note of snniety in her voice that was 
eweetest music in Frank Malcolm’s ears. 


<q day in January, 1857, s Sepoy was sitti by a 
wal in the cantonment_of Dam-bum, near Calcutta. 
Though he wore the uniform of John Company, and his 
rank was the lowest in the native army, carried on his 
forehead the caste marks of the Brahmin. Ina word, he 
was more than noble, being of sacred birth, and the Hindu 
officers of his regiment, if he or not heaven-born 
Brahmins, would grovel before in secret, thoss® he 


C) 5 
“Brother,” said the new-comer, “lend me your brass pot 

so that I may drink, for I have walked far in the sun. 
The Sepoy started as through a snake had bitten him. t ‘ ; 

Lascars, sailor-men of India, were notoriously free-and- For an instant, he had a mad impulse to ask if she 

easy in their manners. Yet, how came it that even a low- | cared, but he crushed it ruthlessly, and his bantering reply 

of a Lascar should offer such an overt insult | gave no hint of the tumult in his breast. Yet he feared to 

to a B es . meet her eyes, and was glad of 8 saluting Sepoy who ewag- 
“Do you not know, swine-begotten, that your hog’s = gered jemntily past the open gate. 

would contaminate my lotah?” asked he, putting t I 


n’t expect to be deposited in the dust, if that is 

what you mean,”.he said. “But there is a fair chanco 
“Contaminate!” grinned the Lascar, neither fri htened | that, instead of carrying me back to Meerut, my friend, 

nor angered. “ By Roly Ganga, it is your lips that are 

contaminated, not mine. Are not the Government greasing 

your cartrid with cows’ fat? And can you load your 

rifle without bit the forbidden thing? Learn more at 

your own caste, rother, before you talk so proudly to 

others.” 

Not a great matter, this aquabble between a sepoy and a 
Lascar, yet it lit a flame in India that rivers of blood 
must be shed ere it was quenched. The Brahmin’s mind. 
reeled under the shock of the retort. It was true, then, 
what the agents of the dethroned King of Oudh were 
saying in the bazaar. The Government were bent on the 
destruction of Brahminical supremacy. He and his caste- 

fe worth living. But 
they would exact usurer’s price for their fall from high 


estate. . 

“Kil!” be murmured in his frenzy, a8 he rushed away 
to tell his comrades the lie that made the Indian Mutiny 
possible. “Slay and epare not! Let us avenge our wrongs 
so fully that no accursed Feringhi shall dare again to come 
hither across the Black Water!” 4 ot 

The lie and the e flew through Indias with the 
inconceivable speed with which euch ill-tidings always travel 
in that country... Ever north went the news that the British 


Nejdi, wi:l take me to A igarh. You see, ho is an Arab o 
mettle. If I am too rough with him, it will break his 
spirit; if too Cea he will break my neck. He needs the 
r the velvet glove. Please forgive me! I 
acy! didn’t intend to mention gloves al 
= h, 8° ewey you and your Arab. You are both horrid. 


“Yes, if I don’t send you a telegram from ‘Aligarh. I 
“ be taken there, you Panw; against my will.” 


the compound. Beneath its far-flung branches a syce was 
4 front of a finely-proportioned and unusually big 


the eyce place his thumbs in the steel rings of the bridle, 


low-lying on the off side, he vaulted into the saddle, 
Chunga, the syce, held on until his master’s feet had found 
the stirrups. Then he was told to let go, and Miss Wini- The two were coated with green slime. Being obviously 
unhurt, they probably had a forlornly comic aspect. At 
any rate, a woman's musical laugh came from the lofty 
wall which bounded the moat on the further side, and a 


“A bold leap, sahib! Did you mean to scale the fort on 
horseback? And why not have chosen a spot where the 


torch of rebellion far and wide. 
‘And so the flame epread and was fanned to red fu 


though the eyes of few Englishmen see it, while | most eligible young lady the Meerut district cou! id produce 


thes ee witnessed & reap of cool, resourceful horse- 
ip as the enraged Arab plunged and curveted through 


brasque! I wonder why!” 
The Grand Trank Hoad ran to left and right To the 
left it led to the bazaar, the cantonment, and the civil lines ; 
to’ the right, after passing 8 few houses tenanted by 
Europeans, it entered the open coun on a long stretch of 
over a thousand miles to Calcutta an the south. 

In 1857 no thoroughfare in the world equalled the Grand 
Trunk Road. Beginning at Peshawur, in the extreme north 
of India, it traversed t Punjab for six hundred miles as 
far as Aligarh. Here it broke into the Calcutta and Bombay 
branches, each nearly a thousand miles in length. Wide and 
straight, well-made ‘and tree-lined throughout, it —e 
the two great arteries of Indian life. Malcolm had ee d 
it as a training-ground that evening because he meant to 


creeper- ‘arch. The fierce ardour of an Indian 
spring had already kissed into life a profusion of red 
wers amid the mass of greenery, and, if Winifred Mayne 
had sought an effective setting for her own fair picture, she 
could not have found one better fitted to its prepoee 


But she young enough and pretty enou, to pay little 
heed ines eh fa f ‘J 4 oo mock ve her 


To hie exceeding wonder, his eyes met those of a young 
Mohammedan woman, a woman xh poe and of re- 
markable ap . She was unveiled, an amazing fact 
in itself, and her creamy skin, arched eye-brows, regular 
features, and raven-black hair proclaimed her aristocratic 


brig lineage. . . ‘ 
brown eyes had_a glint of humour in them, for Winifred’s She was leaning forward in an embrasure of the battle- 


i his too highly spirited charger. Whether | mented wall. Behind her, two attendants, oval-faced 
wrath was an evanescent . a pallid sprite, rarely seen, ogo and subdue a me w ; , aced, 
end ere meedy ot phat were meet many varieties of trafiic wn. skinned rome Oplanced: their way, they. hurriedly 


, from artillery elephants and 
snarling camels down to the humble bullock-cart of the 
ryot. Possibly he would not shy at such monstrosities 
after twenty miles of a lath ing ride. 

The mad pace set by the b when he heard the clatter 
of his feet on the hard road chimed in with the turbulent 


Frank Malcolm was a soldier by choice and instinct. 
When he joined the Indian army, and became & subaltern 
in a native cavalry regiment, he determined to devote him- 
self to his profession. He gave his whole thought to it, 
and to nothing elee. His interests lay in his work. He 

every undertaking from the point of view of its 
influence on his military education, 20 it ma be concede 
instantly that the arrival in Meerut of an Oudh Commis- 
sioner’s pretty niece should not have affected the peace of 


adjusted their cilk saris, or shawls, 60 as to hide their 
: Care _— catty —_ Bred Largan nateertugs. 

4 aned somew ‘urther throug narrow embrasure, 
till I see him. I'll give him such talking Sho leane by the action her bejewelled and exquisitely 


ne Then I have it in my heart to envy Behari Lal,” said 
p at her from the carriage-way 
hat van by the Eee he len steps leading down from the 


verafidah. : 
“Indeed !- May I ask why!” she demanded. 
* Because. you yield him s privilege Ane deny me.” 
I was not aware meant to call 
I om paring a strictly ceremonial visit. I wish I could 
dustani. Now, what would you say to Behari 


“TI hardly know. When I buy gloves, I buy them of 
sufficient size. Of course, you have small hands——" 


sufficient size. Of course, you have small bands ——___ 
* Copyright in the United States 4 by Edward J. Clode, New 
York, 1907. 


“Perhaps you do not speak my language,” she said in 
Urdu, the tongue most frequently heard in Upper India. 
“If you will go round to the gate—that. way "—and she 
waved a graceful hand to the left—“my servants will 
render you some assistance.” — 

By that time Malcolm had regained his wits. A verse of 
a poem by Hafis occurred to him. 

Princess,” he said, “the radiance of your presence is as 
the full moon suddenly illuminating the zath of a weary 
traveller who finds himself. on the edge of a morass.” 

A flash of surprise and pleasure lit the fine eyes of the 
haughty beduty perched up there on the palace wall. 

“Tis well said,” she vowed, smilin with all the rare 
effect of full red lips and white, even teeth. * Neverthe- 


But a nice young woman can find joints in the armour 
of the eternest-souled young man. Her attack is all the 
more deadly if it be unpremeditated, and Frank Malcolm 


If you should think of going for a little yachting trip thie summer, the article on page «'2 wil) 
give you useful facts and figures. 
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this is no time for compliments. You need our help, 
bo it shall be given willingly. Make for the gate, I pray 
you.” ; 
She turned, and gave an order to one of the attendants. 
gave an of the att 


he had found a master, the 
was quiet os 0. sheop sow thet © er dont by the fad. 


swang open—half-reluctantly 
id to ious inner 5 
and he was admitted to s spacious emree bo 


: 
: 
if 
I 
B 


etation. 

f Delhi had « hunting lodge somewhere in the 

‘ oe lace. If this were it, 

why it be crammed with soldiers way 
should they eye him with such ill-concealed displeasure 


with i; 
Hi ick intelligence ¢: ht at the belief that these 
a eee sie phesence beraase he wae brooght 


ments sufficiently to make him presentable, while 
his horee. He was wet through, of course, but 
i thermometer at 


gave ne ee st him to ‘ 
which 1 d around square of the courtyard like 


A 

in the moat. Nejdi allowed him to mount quietly, and the 
stout door had on him, and he was picking his way 
across the fields towards the Meerut road before he _ 


realised circumstances which 
fallen him. since he from Winifred Mayne in the 
porch of her uncle’s alow. 

Then he bent in the saddle to stroke Nejdi’s 


“You are wiser than I, horse,” said he. “ When the 
ame is ua take 3 placidly. Here am I, your 
eipposed quperior in intellec * Fn danger of being Bewitched 
by s woman's eyes. Whether brown or. black, they play 


princess's brilliant black eyes was 
sparkle of Winifred’s brown ones. 


As it h soldier wae a prime favourite 
with pea, seer Ry nat it is possible that the course 


of true love might have run most smoothly if the red torch 
of war had not over the land like the glare of some 
mighty volcano. 
pan Aries ing, May 10th, Malcolm rode away from 
his own low, and took the Aligarh road. 
As in all up-country stations, the European residences in 
Meerut were scat! over an immense area. The canton- 


ment was split into two sections by an pra) ravine, 
or nullah, running east and west. North of ditch were 
many officers’ a aah and the barracks of the European 
troops, tenanted by a iment of Dragoons, the 60th 
Rifles, and rage force of artillery, both horse and fom 


soldiers’ church. ly two miles away, on the eouth side of 

the ravine, were lines, and another group o 

isolated bungalows. Tho native town was in this quarter, 

while the space i be British and Indian 
was pany with rambling bazaars. 


regiment, the 3rd Native Cavalry. 
— welghtier matter on his mind than the fear that he 


the compoun: ; 
in the porch, he imagined that the girl gone without 
him, or, horrible suspicion, with some other cavalier. 

It was not #0. Winifred herself appeared on the 
verandah as he dismounted. 

“You are a lagyard," she said severely. - 

“T could not help it. I was busy in the orderly-room. 
But why lose more time? If that fat ace f of yours is 
rattled along we shall not be very much behindhand.” 

“Yon must not speak d' fully of my pony. If 
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Nejdi along at a fast canter, therefore, he | in the 


Wasr 
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widentl, wate that Evensong is half-an-hour later 1 : were 
tonday, diving to the heat Of course, Laxpected you taunted 4 souveanee vite Jack of courage, and either 
and Ketesseaag. 5 coal Ore ee teaisee 5 drowned ia @rink or drew 
She and locked over her shoulder into the | in hnots to-telk treason. 
—— oni jenn thet ecompledl the eusire of the a ey ev 
vously "that T Tipe Bry en rear: Ber wenden cee 
* a : q 
ro mech talk of a mative rising. Uncle gete 20 cross with watched the 60th falling in for the Church 


‘He 
me when I say anything of thet kind that I keep my | Parade, and, in view of the action taken at Barrac 


: , —Sepoy battalions ha been disbanded j 
“The ey ie ttled,” said Frank, ‘and it would | both stations for mutinous instantly fee 


J kn he must obey, ‘and these fellows refused int. t ran to secure their picketed horses, armed them. 
on y, { plead 40. ths gel, Bessa 


idges, tho the Colonel said they selves in hot haste, and Y 
might tear them instead of Eire He could go no | open the door, they freed. the imprisoned troopers, struc 
further—I wonder he met their stupid whims even thus | © their fetters, and took no measures to prevent the 
for” of the ge horde .of convicts. et, even in that 


“Well, perhaps you are right. Come in for a minute or moment of frenzy, some of the men remained true to their 


-| colours. 
him out’ of it. -By the way, where are all the servants! | Captain Craigie and Lieutenant Melville Clarke, hearin 
The dog-cart ought to be bers. Koi hai!”* the uprear, mounted their chargers, rode to the lines, a 
No one came in to her call. Thinking that a |-actu ly brought their troop to the parade-ground in per. 
syce or id in a moment, Frank fect line. Meanwhile, the alarm had spread to the 
lejdi'’s on a in the porch and sepoys. suena knee namely wees coment atl the anran 
the bungalow. tion. Wild rumours spread, but mo man could speak 
He eoon discovered that Mr. Mayne’s wrath was due to | definitely. The British officers of the llth and 
a statement in a Calcutta that a certain Colonel — were getting their men into something like order 
-| Ww 


the E were . 
Atonce the 20th broke in confusion, seized their muskets, 
weather,” growled the Commissioner, shoving 8 box of | and-procured ammunition. ‘The lith wavered, and were 


comman officer, 
atretched: in a long cane chair on the back verandah. Lntonst* nis, vito some of the 20th Same back fad hred 
“Here is Lady Canning trying to convert native women, at him. He peo with bullets, the tirst 
and a number of missionaries publishing manifestoes about | victim of India’s Year. His men hesitated no longer. 
the influence of railways ‘and steamships in bringing about | Afire with religious fanaticism, too, armed themselves 
the i the In and dispersed in search of loot aman p 


bad 
danger zone. Confound it, why can't we let the people | characters from the city, and even the native police, joined 
worship God in their own way! If anything, they are in the work of murder and destruction. 
i i Where is| They had no leader. Each man emulated his neigh- 
bour in ferocity. Like a pack of wolves on the trail, they 
road to say his yeagers ab eunset, or measure his length | followed the ecent of blood. 

_miles of a river bank merely as 3| The id spread of the revolt was not a whit less mar. 

. method or 


F 
‘ 
é 
& 
: 
: 
& 
ES 
: 
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ance? Give me authority to ie load of vellous its lack of any writers 

home to , and I'll soon have the country | have put forward the eaty het, By eet, eet 

quiet enough——" broke out half-an-hour too soon, and that the rebels meant 
An ominous sound interrup’ Commissioner’s out- so the unarmed white garrison while in church. 

burst. Both men the crackle of distant musketry. In reality, nothing was from their thoughts. If, 

At first, neither was be athens Ha sieniBennes. a nebulous way, & date was fixed for a combined rising 

“Where is Winifred?” yne suddenly. | of the native army, it was Sunday, May 3lst, three weeks 


, A on! 
the front of the house, and I w a man to hold my The soldiers, helped my, the scum of the bazaar, after 
horse.” : indulging in an of bloodshed and plunder, disere 


A far-off volley rumbled over the plain, and a few birds | and ran for their lives, fearing that the avengi: 
stirred uneasily among the tpees. were hot on their heels. . Sot yan ai). There was 
“No serv: to be seen-“at this hour!” me plas, no aeltled purpose. Hate and greed nerved men’s 
ee ee wih silence. hearts and hands, but was none. 
“We must find Winifred,” said the older man, rising | Malcolm's ride towards the centre of the station gave 
from his chair. proof in plenty that the mutincers were a di 
“ And I must hurry back to my regiment,” said Frank. rabble, only by unreasoning rancour against all 


and 20th are wholly to be trusted. And those volleys of an eye when the strong arm 


A low n: soldi 
ith the 3, I have been told that the Lith | budmashes, yng egret class which any city in the world 
" irinklng of 
d. with swords and a, 


“You think, then, that there is trouble with the nati , and, like ‘ for : 
= baad ie cai ag arg ory iy caer, ly Freee ioters were 
ae 
Ww 
ey ho 


Thesp ghecls 
“Tt means, my dear, that the Dragoons and the 60th | They spared no one. Finding a 
will have to teach these impudent rebels s much-needed they poured oil over the odslethes, aed thus-started, with 
leseon,” said her uncle. “There is no cause for alarm. | a human holocaust, the fire that destroyed.the bungalow. 
Must you. really go, Malcolm?” ‘They were rank cowards, 
ed Winifred with the shrill accents of | also an invalid, was fortunate in possessing 8 devoted ayah. 
terror. “ Where are my ithful ved he 


“To my re; , of course,” said Frank, smiting at her | witted shriek that the mem-sahib must be avoided at all 
fea. “ we shall be able to put down this out- costs, as she was suffering from small-pox! The destroyers 
break before the white troops arrive. Good-bye. I shall | fled in terror, not waiting even to fire house. 
either return, or send a trustworthy messenger, within an It was not-until later days that Malcolm knew the 
hour.” nature of the scene which he 

And s0, confident and sager, he was gone, and the first | flames, fo: Min ahriet of “Jai! Jeit” but the & fall 
moments © sped when, pe , & strong man in | an inda of “ ic! 
control at Meerut might have saved Tots. i aii lou 


e 
a2 SFE 


of which he was so proud. There 
| ; to be seen, 20 these three held s consultation. 
incident that led to the outbreak of the Mutiny. ‘The hot | were sure that the white ti gee egeherge i 


t disorder, 
of whom, under ordinary conditions, would then have boen | ©ould, within a limited area, to save life an 
in the hills that the General had ordered a Church Parade | _ Riding towards his own bungalow ta obta 


eg See ences in the tengaiee hee eat 
the as mart; their uniforms c were anne <The risen eee 
rested a chainn Im Trout of foo whole: garrison on the | 2208, dtiven off, and Malcolm, not yet realising the gravity 

thon Seat fore in | Of, the, Emeute, told the men fo sefegvers, nant to fla 
t kept them pry epee vied with Mussal- hi ion officer. ? 


Infantry soldier a Sowar a mounted one. English 


es 
* ft should be e ined that @ Sepoy (properly * Sipahi ") is ea 
* Is there anyone there?” : "| lente ate “ private” and “ trooper.” 1 die 


eaw 
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Ava. 8, 1007. 
held the compound against ted 
oe. and lost‘several men in hand-to-hand . 


He thought of Winifred, and his 


went cold. | She on ihe Aligarh eed, and completa 

the comparatively safe northern tide of the 
et heed to nought save this new horror of his imagina- 
he wheeled Nejdi, ane ras at top speed towards 


aunt in the glow of a smouldering mass of wreckage. 
ice he rode round the ruined houee, calling he knew not 
what in his agony, and looking with the eyes of one on the 
verge of lunacy for eome dread token of the fate that had 
overtaken the tes. 


ir, he dismounted and examined the 
Their injuries had been inflicted with some s 
i None of them bore gunshot wounds. 
If there was a fight, and Mayne, per- 


elain. 
heavy instrument. 
That was strange. 
haps even Winifred 
must have used the 


hour ago. 
The spacious drawing-room had been gutted. The doors 


back. The room was 
eaven ! He was about to enter and search 

ments which had e the fire when 
a curiously cracked voice hailed him from the foot of the 


arden. 

. “Halt! Who go dare!” it cried, in the queer jargon of 
the native regiments. . 

Malcolm saw a man h towards him. He recog- 
nised him as a pensioner named Syed Mir Khan, an Afghan. 
The old man, a born fire-eater, insisted on 3 ing English 
to the sahib-log, unless, by rare chance, eo encountered 
some person acquainted with Pushtu, his native 


~suaee gale “gahib,” he shouted. “I know al ngs. 
I se a and miss-sahib. Yes, by dam, I slewed 
cu \. ate 


‘As he came nearer, he brandished a huge talwar, and 
the split skulls and severed vertebres of certain gentry 
lying in the garden became explicable. Delighted in hav- 
ing a sahib to listen, he went on:' i 

The mob appearing, I attacked them with great ferocity 
—yea, like terrible lion, by George. My fighting was im- 
mense. I had many actions with the Wigs 

At last he quieted down sufficiently to tell Malcolm what 
had happened. He, with others, thinking the miss-sahib 
had gone to church, was smoking the hookah of gue in 
a neigbouring compound. It was an instance of the amaz. 
ing rapidity with which the rioters — over the station 
that a number of them reached the Maynes’ bungalow five 
minutes after the first alarm was a. : 

It should be explained here t Mr. Mayne, being a 
Commissioner of Oudh, was only visiting Meerut in order 
to learn the details of a system of revenue collection which 
it was proposed to adopt on the sequestered estates of the 
Oudh taluqdars. He had rented one of the best houses in 
the place, the owner being in Simla, and Syed Mir Khan 
held a position akin to that of caretaker in a British house- 
hold. ‘The looters knew how valuable were the contents 
of such an important residence, and the earliest contingent 
thought they would have matters entirely their own way. 

‘As soon as Malcolm left, however, Mr. Mayne loaded all 
his guns, while Winifred made more successful search for 
some of the servants. 

The Afghan was true to his salt, and their own retainers, 
who had come with them from Lucknow, remained stead- 
fast in this crisis. - Hence the mob received s warm recep- 
tion, but the fighting had taken place outside the bungalow, 
the defenders lining a wall at the edge of the compound. 
Indeed, a score of bodies lying there had not been seen by 
skool during his first frenzied examination of the 

use. 

‘Then an official of the Salt nt, driving past 
with his wife and child, shouted to Mr. Mayne that he must 
not lose an instant if he would save his niece and himeelf. 


The have risen,” was the horrifying message 
at. 'They have surprised and Killed all the 
white troops. They are sacking the whole station. You 
eee the fires there? t ia their work. This road is clear, 
but the Delhi road is blocked.” 

_ Some distant yelling caused the man to flog his horse 
into a fast trot ; he and his weeping companions 
vanished into the gloom. 

Mayne could not choose but believe. Indeed several 
days slopoet before a large part of India would credit 
the fact the British regiments in Meerut had not been 
massacred. A carriage and pair were harnessed. Several 
servants were mounted on all the available horses and 
— and Mr, Mayne and Winifred had gone down the 

rand Trunk Road towards Bulandshahr and Aligarh. 
said Syed Mir Khan volubly. “I 
stand fast, elaying budmashes. They make rush in 


oe and J retreat with great glory. Then they put 
Now, j might have accepted the sensational 
Slory of the Salt De t, inspector, if, at that instant, 


Don't go plunging into the sea the first day you arrive at the seaside. 
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the boom of a heavy gun had not come from the direction of 
the parade-ground, Another followed, and another 


and it was 
Native Infantry at 
ing with Brahminical 
cartridges. 

Each second he became more convinced that Winifred 
and her uncle were being carried into a peril far greater 
than that which they had escaped. Decision and action 
were the same thing where he was concerned. Bidding 
the Afghan endeavour to find Captain Craigie, who might 
be trusted to send a portion of his troop to scour the road 
for some miles, and assuring the man of a big reward for 
his services, Frank mounted and d south, 

He counted on overtaking the fugitives in an hour, and 
persuading them to return with him. He rode with drawn 
sword, lest he might be attacked on the way but it was a 
remarkable tribute to Miller's wisdom in Vhering to ride 
to Delhi that no man molested him, and sack sepoys a0 he 

ed ekulked off into the fields when they saw the glint 
of his sabre and pope’ him as a British officer. 

They had no difficulty in that t. Aglorious full moon 
was flooding the peaceful plain with light. The trunks of 
the tall trees lining the road barred its white riband with 
black shadows, but Nejdi, horse that he was, felt 
that this was no time for ekittishness, and repressed the 
inclination to jump these impalpable obstacles. 

And he made excellent progress. Eight miles from 
Meerut, in a tiny village of mud hovels which horse and 
rider had every reason to remember, they suddenly dashed 
into a company of mounted men and a motley collec- 
tion of icles. re were voices raised, too, in heated 
dispute, and a emall crowd was gathered near 3 lumberin 
carriage, whose tawdry trappings and display of goldwor 
betokened the state equipage of some native dignitary. 

Drawn up by its side was a European travelling Rarcuche 

a 


empty, but Malcolm’s eyes soon picked out the figures of 
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eas ene “Let us obey, or it may be an evil thing 


us. 

“One of the 

mured Mayne rapidly. “She 
Delhi, and slain if we resist. 


of Bahadur Shah is here,” mur- 


we are to be taken to 
your men? My 


d bere are 
r niece! To think that I should have brought her from 


land for this!” 


alcolm, etill holding Waitets unconscious form 


clasped to his breast, 
“ Mayne-sahib tells me 
vernacular. 


time since? Ere day breaks, 
What foolish talk is this of taking 


by the white troops. 


loudly. 
t have all gone mad,” he 
. “Have you no ears! Did you 
firing on the rebels a little 


road to Delhi will be held 


_— thither as a prisoner? ” 
door of the bedizened travelling coach was flung 


open, and the M 


d who had be- 


ahommedan | 
‘ded Frank when he fell into the moat. She alighted, 


and her aggressive servants drew away somewhat. 


order, 


she sai 
that you d dispate it? 
“I regret the heat of m: 


grasping the frail chance 


out of a desperate situation. 


imperiously. 
words, Princess,” he replied, 
t presented iteelf of wriggling 
“ Nevertheless, it is true that 


“Who are you 


the native regiments at Meerut have been dispersed, and 


ou yourself may have 
Lime t the Delhi seed. 


ms as they advanced 


heard the 
Why should I be here otherwise? 


I came fo escort my friends back to Meerut.” 


The Princess came nearer. 


In the brilliant moonlight 


she had an unearthly beauty—at once weird and a henge or 


but her animated features were chilled with dis 


in, and 


she pasted to the girl whose pallid face lay against Frank's 


shoulder. 
“You are lying,” she eaid. 


“You are not the first man 


who has lied for a woman's sake. That is why you are 


here.” 


“Princess, I have spoken nothing but the truth,” he 
answered. “If you still doubt my word, let some of your 


men ride back with me. They will 


goon convince you. 


—— the information may not be without its value to 


0 . 
The thrust was 

“No matter what has 
end is the same,” she reto 


, but ehe parried it adroitly. 
med in Meerut, the des 


Then she fired into subdued passion. “The British Raj 
is doomed,” she muttered, lowering her voice, and bringin 


her magnificent eyes close to his. “It is gone, like an evi 
Malccim-sahib. You are a youn; 
and ambitio 


dream. Listen, 


This map will give you some 
idea of the positions of the towns 
mostly affected by the Mutiny. 


| Ita. 


standing 
crowd of excited natives. So great was the hubbub that he 


cried. “The mutin: 
z command of the saion and of all the main roads. You 
can return without the slightest risk, I assure you. 
He spoke clearly and slowly, well knowing that some 
natives would — ee ee ee 
than his words, created a rare stir. clamour 
ioe » Mien looked at him as though he 
had fallen from iw sky. He could not be certain, but 
t 


jeopardy, and there was no knowing what turn the events 
of the next minute might have taken. But a glance at 
Winifred’s distraught face told him a good deal. He must 
be bold, a career — of the man who has the 
means of malts there!” he said in Hindustani. “And 
you had Loe “s the roadway. <A troop of cavalry is 
riding fast behind.” = 
dismounted, drew Nejdi'e bridle over his left arm 
He dismountes; Winifred. ‘The girl looked at him with 


; Frank , I am 0 frighte 
at the bungalow, 
Hy b ht help?” 
Hee” be said ots of ently. “You need have no further 
iety. Ple t into your carriage.” 
ane Magne, sold, something, but Hisicolm never knew 
what it was, ee fainted, and would have fallen 
had he not cau; . . 
“This Feringhi has a loud voice,” a man near him 
growled. “He talke of cavalry. Where are they! 
“The Meerut road is empty,” commented another. 
“We have the Begum’s ” said the first speaker, 


in the midst of a | his active brain fastened on to two considerations of exceed- 
ve. By temporising, by misleading this arro- 
ant woman, if necessary, he migh! 


ing importance. 
or Winifred and Mayne, 

“a as to the immediate 
Princess,” he said 


man, 
good ar 

you are a soldier. 
Come with me. I want 
someone I can trust. 
Though I am a king's 
ter, there are diffi- 

cul in my path that 
call for a sword in the 
bands of a man not afraid 
to use it. Come! Let 


us. 1° 


not. I offer you life, and 
wealth, anda career. She 
will lead you to death. 
What ta you? pce 
quickly. I am now go 

to Delhi, and touaseaw't 
sun shall see my father 
a king in reality as well 


as in name. 

Malcolm’s first impres- 
sion was that the Princess 
had lost her senses. He 
had 7 to learn how com- 
ge the wuvportery of 

ie Mogul sty were 
penvineedct tke ° 
ing downfall of British 
supremacy in India. But 


t not only secure freedom 


but gather most valuable infor- 
lans of the rebels. 
our words are tempti 


to a eoldier of fortune, 


“ Malcolm——” broke in Mayne, who, of course, under- 


stood all that passed. 


“For Heaven’s sake do not interfere,” said Frank in 


English. “Suffer my friends to 
“It is better so. 


on in Persian. 

instructions.” 
“Ah, you agree, then? 

your white 

days have passed 

India.” 


oper, Princess,” he went 
hen I ehall await your 


That is good hearing. Yes, 
doll can go, and the grey-beard, too. Ere man 
fhe will be no place for them in all 


A commotion among the ring of soldiers and servants 
interrupted her. The stout, important-looking man whom 
Malcolm had seen in the hunting ng a on the occasion of 
his ducking, came towards them with hurried strides. The 
Princess seemed to be disconcerted by his arrival. Her 
expressive face betrayed her. Sullen anger, not unmixed 


with fear, robbed her of her good looks. 


changed. She had 
own eerving-women. 


er whole aspect 


the cowed appearance of one of her 


“Remember!” she murmured. “You must obey me, 
pone else. Come when I send for you!” 


The man, who now carried 


of a Brahmin, had 


on his forehead the insignia 
no sooner reached the small s be- 
Medly ta 


tween the carriages than Mr. Mayne cried delig 


Malcolm : 

“Why, if this is not Nana-sahib! Here is a piece of 
good lock! I knew him well. If he has any control over 
this mob, we are perfectly safe.” . 


(Another long instalment of this wonderful 
historical romance next week.) 


qr 


yee 


Read what Dr. Joseph Cat: er eaye on negt pase first, 


ae 
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= L than five minutes is most 
HINTS FOR THE HOLIDAYS.—No. 7 


, “pb £ p. 
the Those persons who will shortly be taking a seaside 
Is | [ Sate ‘= holiday limit their daily dip to a few — 
lo athe? for the first week at any rate; this period, 
Spee =-// s a. exten provided no sensation . P 5 
2a" — AoZe comfort a experienced in consequence of the extension. ‘ bag Prag real aa d le ee young women 
discolouration is'a clear intimation that the sister’s husband is often im t 


aE 
Fe 


Sra-saTHInG is unquestionably a rful tonic, | safety has been reached. It rarely comes 
exerting » beneficial effect on both the nervous and body: of a healthy and robust person who reasonab! 
circulatory systema, Like every other powerful and | jimits his indulgence; but if ever it does make 


valuable tonic, sea bathing needs to be employed with : regarded icati 
careful discrimination. And, under certain common oF. sak aad iene neon of Sree i“ : 


circumstances, bathing in the open sea must be en- | with safety. 
tirely abandoned. . Sea-bathing is always productive of greater 

Physicians who reside on our sea coasts know | when it is indulged a short time before taking 
better than. most People the many unfortunate mis- And, if the dip is followed by a brisk walk 
takes that occur year to year through a lack | t, the meal, the advantages derived from 4 


and errors 
committed may easily bring about mantis ‘Maheppe 
Ot course, it stands to reason that t 
required in’ dealing with s brother-in-lew, arin 
tactlessness of the average young woman in this direc. 
“ is provera. ; a ie 

juppose a girl marries, and settles n. We 
any sisters she may have will know the young fiend 
fairly woll, but in all probability not one of them 
will know him very intimately. ppose, then, that 
one of these sisters is asked on a visit to the ng 
couple’s home, how should she behave towards her 
nye clnasty: ake adopt th —_ 

e early cannot © same 
‘ewacte him which she would towards a real iectber 
for that would be sidioulons, 4 can she even adopt 
cousinly tactics, althoug! , 42 & manner of 5 
ing, more closely related than a cousin. dig 

pass is that a girl has a rough-and-ready, 
free-an po fa onde meng Be ge a brother or 
cousin, an fe ee See Se De recy ee 
cilious indeed with those relatives. But this will not 
do for a brother-in-law, for being’ a sister's husband he 
is deserving of every respect. 
YOU MUSTN'T ORDER HIM ABOUT. 


Personally, I do not think a girl can adopt a better 
plan than jest to treat her brothe winiee? as & com- 
lete outsider. That is.a fairly safe course to steer, 
= it must be remembered that he is no blood rela- 
ign. 
A girl must always bear in mind that simply 
= pol man is matried to = en 
confer any privileges u s irls would 
only keep this fees thom, there would be fewer 
family quarrels, foy I am quite positive that number- 
less ily disturbances commence with the wrong 
ét a brother-in-law by a wife's sister. 
And there is this point also—a married woman will 


e 
fee 


z 
nEB 


of the essential discretion. f i 
Most of those who spend their holidays on the | Vascte ’wolll be thewbyraetel nt 

sea coast may be p! in the category of persons 

“below par.” For such individuals to rush into the ae _ 

water immediately they arrive on the sande, is not 4 . ¢ 

only a risky procedure, but an actual courting of 


r. 

Though it may not be a necessity in every in- 
dividual case, it 19 always a safe plan for the bather 
to allow two or three days fo elapse before venturing 
to take his first plunge in the sea. \ : é 

‘ DON'T COOL BEFORE BATHING. Girmingham, will tell you, is famous for three 

Certain important changes take place in the Ph pebean Chanber is : Aston Villa Fodtoan ‘Chub = 


of 


S 


2 


lange under the influence of sea air, differences in | your not-by-any-means humble servant, Jim Bernard, 
the dietary, and freedom from domestic and business | “Birmingham Whiteley.”} 

worries. combined result of these changes is a 

fresh supply of stamina, and this accession will Or course, some le will tell you I'm only a 
render sea bathing less likely to entail any unpleasant | “Cheap Jack,” but that’s merely the green-eyed 
consequences. monster showing the cloven hoof. 

One frequently hears advice tended to bathers As a matter of fact, I am most vorrectly to be 
counselling the desirability of “cooling down” before | described as a street auctioneer, the chief difference 
taking a P unge in thegea. The silly recommendation 
rests solely on the fallacy that the temperature of | whilst he sterts at a low price and works upwards 
the body should approximate that of the water. I reverse the process. For came, if I were A gem | 

Gratuitous statements of a similar nature have | you up to auction I should at £50, 
recently appeared in print, but they cannot have ry yn I guess somewhere in the neighbourhood 
been written by anyone accustomed to the usage of | of five . : 
a Turkish bath. are and take” is my motto, with the accent on 


Pe a a 


naturally resent her unmarried sister being too free 
recommend the exact opposite of what is safest and pick up some rare off You | with her husband 
best. Granting the temperature of the water is | see, many of the lines I in are just slight! : : , 
lower than that of the body, does it not stand to | shop-soiled, and I get 60 priereh redy T can | _ Let @ girl look upon her brother-in-law as s meri 


reason and common sense that the body will part with | afford to sell them at about a quarter of the usual 


' ) price. 
as long as it remaine immersed. This being so, as All’s fish that comes to my net. A year or two ago 
soon as the loss of heat reaches a certain degree, an | I invested in a bankrupt stock of “Hair Restorer”— 
awkward sensation of chill sets in, and the bather | about six gross. I got them for next to nothing, and 
commences to shiver. It is this sensation of | at 6d. a time the -a-crown bottles sold like hot 


any male friend of family. He married an in- 
dividual, not a whole connection. The latter have no 
claim on him; they can expect nothing from him 

other than the ordinary courtesy which he exten 
; to all outsiders. 

On the other hand, assuming the body temperature Mind you, I had to use a deal of persuasiqn 

Ram bas rained by some achive suattice, and that the | before the stuff would go. But who codid resist a hair 


n Sar, ee. Ses ee Be pepe to .sustain for corns and toothache, s marvellous furniture. 


Another tion that merits regard is the | morning. 
desirability ‘of beeping the entire boy under water ‘Bunkam, you call it. Ah, you're trying to get a 


Ld 


to doing. 
“Tom,” cries a girl to her brother-in-law, “fetch 
my slippers,” or “Jack, upstairs for my muff.” 
| Now, a girl has no right whatever to adopt 

towards her brother-in-law. ides, ker 
| liable to be very cross about it. No wonder, and 
| such a girl may not be asked heck to that house in 


t) standing ; _ 
upper part of their bodies exposed to the air. I have been in one or two warmish corners in the 
BLUE SKIN MEANS DANGER. course of business. Some in Wolver- 
Now, during the hottest weather in summer there | hampton s gang 


of 
is always a considerable difference between the tem- | their minds to “put person of the very smallest im ns Kel @ 


portan: 
useful arti aps, but quite out of harmony with 
a oe perk ps, but q y 


Could anything be more foolish? Can one wonder 
if, under circumstances, a man fairly hates his 
sister-in-law ? 

KISSES OFTEN DO MISCHIEF. 


atmos: 
at all poin Le not occasion the numerous silmen 
very oe attributed to sitting in a d t. what was even worse, my horse and trap 
eae epee ss eee, Se Petes oe eee | sce oval, bet Ga ide sivenbels ous me 
swim, to keep the in con wi sea, an b 
to be constent tr tho move ingen 3 even = aboss £5, to say nothing of a sore head for many 
the risk of misleading spectators who might. come a day. : 
ard them as pane. in the art of natation. The horse and trap, by the way, ate my own, and, 
Bea bathers are perticalscly ag trate be taking Th all round, I do well and am able to 
of prolonging their stay in water, especially | save a bit. 
chm ths dip or swim is Mainly affording them a Now, here's the chance of a lifetime for you—e 
eonsiderable amount of pleasure. double-barrelled, jewelled-in-every-hole, com jon- 


aslightest.ground for any such of affection. As 
@ matter of fact, eiectionste ys of any 
should never take place between brothers-in-law and 


bd 
1 
it 
d: 
BR 
| o @_|} 


is a most unwise thing td do. Sea-bathing, as | balance, nevet-to-be-wound-up, Geeenwic 

already stated, is a splendid Scale: 80 also is re good | teed, striks-all-the-hours-and-a-few-more, quutioman'y aw to kiss them. s uate 

French brandy, but danger attaches to both when they | half-hunter-chronometer, and a real “bedstead” Do not for a moment set me down as poem nh 
are too freely indulged. In the majority of instances | chain—four and sixpence. Here, I'll chuck in a | writing in this strain. I am nothing 0: fom rah 
in which i!]-consequences have resulted Spin bathe, —, amg Accident Insurance Policy, —_ ~ I — -_ Re marl _ nog tes =, 

cause been traced to an indiscreet ongation ran against merriage, ns, liver thers-in- isters-in- bejng 
7 yee aa the water. somnpeatat, and St. Vitus’s dance—here you are, four | ate with one another. This article is motely & 
For pit A bathers to remain in the sea for more and a ” ; of warning 


To those about to travel: Sign the 82,000 Railway Insurance Coupon on the third page of the cerise cover, 
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Reg ne ae a yes ei wiaeame 4 SAFE SIDE. LOOKING AFTER NUMBER ONE. , 
mper, ani the magi uffled ad looked 

hosbend ‘was much in awe of her. One day, in his his client thief thief, acquitted Se ete te ag open Bert al ee emesis te 
own den, Be was s discoursing to a few choice friends | adverse verse evidence): “ ure kenean; T yuald be-atligel the the manager made, but it was & bellow 
concerning some her peculiarities. if you would order that this man be not released 

“T have for some time, ae, Pi cal from custody until ae in fach Mr. P Perkins, otherwise Claude Cremorne, 
wife was devoid of taste, e, bat Magistrate: “Certainly. But what is your reason?” it hollow generally—perticulariy in 
oe xe cow tes eo Bich “the out Hier Counsel: “Well, you see, the road near my home Sy pis rach shoal hove eraained dinner. 
Aodhan and as she went out, I leant | is rather lonely, and as my client knows quite well on account of my salary would be of 
out of the to Toe another look at her, eae I — a 2 money on me, he might possibly aestiable se service to me just ar M he Peep sn yt 
and— in dedu 

At this moment his wife entered suddenly. ciate ee Coe en = “ici 
i “Ah, yes, dear old dar! ello said the 
: SUSPENSE.  benig don’ 
they found the cow eleven days after on the third 4 maw returned late to his room in an hotel, and know Port Meee 


platform of the Eiffel Tower.” kicked off one shoe, which flew with a clatter to the | I shan’t be able to pay any salaries at the 
; ei peopel Latin] adeteiond ‘wae ‘ere was —— the room. _—_ ecm; — of the wuk: ani bp tend you 8 S eprorclagl = 10", where 
n this silly statemen mako them , next room ome and 8 Id I be then sensible, dear 
much, i ae very light sleeper, he divested himself of the rest of should I be ia ee siti bey | 
i Tiree ‘houra ine ie wad awakaned EY a veice’s ancy operat 
; 1 ours la was aw y a voice at | Dupont had just un me @ surgical jon 
“Have Pgs — that young maar has absconded a door. : and was lyin i his Ln pondering fa the expense 
with £38,000 of employer’s money For sake,” said the voice, which he | that it would mean when the entered. 
“From that old Jew? Ha! Hs il Dhow a jo as that of his nervous neighbour, “when “TJ will just take temperature,” he said. 
“He also took your umbrella with are you going to kick off the other shoe? I have “V well,” said Du Dupont resi; ay “T think 
The mean scoundrel !” been lying awake for three hours waiting for it.” that’s about the only thing I’ve got 
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uw ~No Past is Dead. == 
DRAMATIC . ' By SIDNEY WARWICK, 


SERIAL STORY. Zuthor of “Shadows of London,” “The Knave of Diamonds," “In Name Only," etc. ete. 


2  D - ° 
Miss Lewisham, the leading lady, with the wisdom of | same Olive! she cried, with her infecti 
Jong experience that had , her cabs would be scarce, ugh, “it's sae reminds one of tp compenite Zac hes ret 


\\ >» 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN. 


lost in that there was only one, in Corn im the provinces 
The Glitter of the Footlights. had Jost Do, ine in etre ambrclla’ ‘She was easily the | several of the company have dev ins coratin tor ce 

Tew Wer arr eV aver aVaVavavav a At AVaVATav eV aV ava savas Vat al fies in the fald, and it oe a show’! Oh Olive, wate SF ee b 
Denn rom Sloane Street new | else was to wet, would not. famous London actress and look and think of thi 
ir hagrng Seog, from Sloane Sizeot with "ie. |. “Pardon me, Mus Lewisham, but that cab amet. | Se ee hc os pa aie ae and ee on 
. be connected in any way with Olive's? He'was I arranged for it to meet this train,” broke in Mr. e Wi a lot of sll ge heal pce our land 


ehe? According to all 
read, one always calls 
vill no doubt expect it 
expect it will be quite easy afer a little 


Sosled, too, by aed. ge Mrs. Ferrol had shown at 
ais mention of the acci i ; i 
aad Ailwyn Trent fallen into the hands of the police 
rm Pndapemcgplony seperiom ete shy rol amg Te 
“tar peat ps eae Te! : asa 
plain-clothes’ man still on guard outside 

the door; evidently no arrest had been made as yet. 
The man the 


t to hie acquaintance, Duchesne 


k her out of 


there s minute or two before the door was burst open ft, Miss Lewisham!” she added quickly, sorry for the i to dissuade her d from 
we know that, and he couldn's have jumped from the : dy’s , . , away from home to go on the stage, but Celia 
; rome eve. ee wat ue Seco tsqeek Sor meen nario Peele drome impetus ota end che anon by os teens 
to end. It’s a miracle—but it’s my im he’s got 5 % C y any arguments, 
cts. He ip!” then she said stiffly and the glamour of the footlights too atrong. 
nee : for’ herself, Olive felt that the 


“No, thank you. I Lage to pay for my own cabs.” - " was utterly 


And with her head air different. It had been impossible to stay any longer unde 
ding upon orders, took care aot to lot Garth oxt of tis | back to the litle dejected group on the platform, of un- | her husband's roof, knowing what abe inew 207 of Ailwyn, 
ht. struck a match and lit a candle. shaven men in great and golfing women | She had not been able to go to her father, for Major Kern. 

rooms were in the disordered etate in which in ulsters, who were thinking reluctantly about facing | ham was abroad. Olive written to him on eve of 
had been left; the chair was still standing where Detmold | the of the raw night; one or two had written 4 . ; 
had climbed by its sssans inte the loft, whave the cistern in advance, but the majority had the prospect before I have gone, never to return,” she had told Ailwyn 


stood. And a sudden fact caught hie attention— Trent in that farewell note she had left forhim. “ Nothing 
something was missing from its proper place, eomething making inquiries of the porter respecting theatrical | you could ssy, no consideration you could urge, would have 
was m from the room. apartments. , ; any power to alter my decision. It was a horrible mistake 
Ina it came upon Dennis Garth the solution of the “Society amateurs!” said Miss Lewisham bitterly to the from the first, our marriage—and this is the only way out.” 
‘m that had baffled Detmold and himself, and he company in general ; “ wouldn’t find Burgoyne fussing about As she had felt when she wrote those words, éo Olive felt 
“an clearly now how Ailwyn Trent had eluded the cabs if reall Lge a Diag ge meme Probab still; the only way out of that horrible tangle had been to 
police—the fugitive who bly by this time was far aid to be to act !—which is, above all things, the | leave him as she had left him. How could she stay with her 
a frome thane seven in. Wesin Sequane, which Mr. Detmold Fpth of degradation to « m ‘3 . “A liar, husband, that only the circumgtances of his first 
of d Yard was having so carefully watched ! — is—he never that cab!” wife's murder a days her wedding had made 
e ° ° eanwhile, Mr. B put Celia and her SS Se ek The locked tock with 
The theatrical “epecial” train, which had-been crawling into the cab with sack bnpeanmment-—Hitle realising that | horror on all the weeks that she had lived with this 
exasperatingly throughout that Sunday journey, and | the latter, known to him as Miss Hurst, was the wife of coward, who would let Dennis suffer—his wife, and 
be tg —e f pote 7 fifty-fi toutes papi peng ag Maggy Lanse) oot ce ta ane Ou WS rea ended whed Ailwyn would take to find and 
lor periods o ve m , 
i cid we wh sf ny disillusionising discomfort at the outset. How well | follow her. Perhaps, ction thot iecan vt the rallway station, 


when she had at last told him that she knew his guilty 
secret bound up with that murdered woman who was his 
wife, he would make no attempt to follow her, she thought. 

in , she would never go back to him; nothing 


' encticr theatsical “crowd,” pet om» feable spurt, and 
came breathlessly into Brentholme Station with the air of a 
tesla that Sed scoommptished tie foaemey tau 1oen 
thig drab Midland industrial town in record racing time. 
It was about five o'clock in the evening of a raw, 
drizzling day. 
we meecel ad ap eleven me meer gees ~ 
aring compan was to open a holme on the 
t yn “ the test and latest London success,” 


verything was 
already fluttering into the snare. 
“Theatre call at eleven to-morrow,” he said emiling, as 
he ehut the door, 
The cab rattled through rain-washed streets of that 
unloveliness a 


+ tage name, that was—would be in the cast there; and 
thete was a thrill in the t. To-morrow night she 


i week. vered would face the footlights, a full- actress! At the | marriage, and had left her husband. 
Fete Cees hlen deciles paoas ood wh thats were ‘csi Then Celia had confided het news; that she was going 
on the wiad- out with Mr. Herbert 


Mr. 1) that was to 
in a town in the Mil on the following Monday; 


a ; t she had been attending reheareale for a fortnight of 
“Ma. HERBERT BURGOYNE'S COMPANY. “Wall, my dears, are not sorry to get in, I'm sure, | the play Burgoyne was at a small private theatre 
Refreshment-room closed, of course—and no pubs open | such a night and all as it is. I’ve got a nice fire in Bayswater without the of her people; and 
till six! Ob, pcg rag Pry fables Meagher dere sgpentaen pam 4 soothing hot for your tee-hr, Chrwtis was parictar since she knew her father would not allow her to go 
laws!” growled t comedian, “ having to go and look | when he wrote that I was to get in something tasty "—Mr. | on the stage, she was taking the law into her own hands 
for digs, with not even a re’ to stand | Christie was acting manager—“and, knowing how partis! | On Olive's:news, she had instantly suggested that 
between one and the profession is to roast pork, I got as nice a little bit of | if Mr. Burgoyne could and would find a 


join 1s 98 cost tested. Now, will you have tea or 
scores stout? be, you prefer the bottled stout for 


At last the landlady drifted away, still conversing ; 


Celia turned to Olive. coolness, if not the ostracism, of sew friends. Why not 


ys “Isn't it lovely?” she cried, waveyng ts Bohemian y Celia, since Celia was to be turned aside 
y had caught a bi as the train ent in delight. “I really begin to feel-I am a pro- | from project? She made one stipulation. 
the station, a place of supreme interest. It was here that | fessional at last. It was awfully ind of Mr. Burgoyne | “You must not give my real name even in confidence to 
her stage career—she always thought of it by the word | to make room for you in his company at the last moment, | Mr ‘oyne.” 


we 
career—was to commence; there was an excitement in tho | wasn’t it?” 
She walked round the room, finding everything interest- 


And yne, comes his reluctance, had made a 
Celia—Celia, 
ing—the glass lustres, the invariable waxen flowers under 


vacancy, solely to please who at twenty-one, 
’ E . 4 deal of sateny, Coe whim ie 


tha shades, the innumerable si ‘theatrical metoprape. It | meant to make his wife. 
father, for whom she bed the sizongest affection. Poor old | appeared that the F herself had. been pro-| “It would, indeed, be hard to refuse you anything, Miss 
dad, she had told him in her not to worry or be | fession; stuck about the room ‘were many 3 cased Ferrol,” he had said, lowering his voice, an in his best 

us—but she knew that he would be anxious. graphs of herself in tights; she had been in the chorus, | jeune premier manner. 
“But home was no longer home. I hope dad will realise eg was & proud memory that she never f: to |“ Accordingly = minor part, which was to have been 
munlonta 00 Rar ledyeen—the has oven played “sesend “ doubled” by another member of the company, was at the 


i ini to 
ly predicted was so tiny that the imminence of the night, pre- 
by ‘Mr. Herbert yne—she would write and tell him cluding the possibility of much Be ck goers rate 
| upon. The nity wes an Sy wo ee) Olive had some 

Olive Trent stood by her side on the draughty platform, i i 
feeling none of Celia’s sparkling exhilaration. 

0 ing to circumstances and to Celis, Olive had been 
drawn into her friend’s escapade. She was not in the least 
degree stage-struck; it had seemed an une way of 
escape from the life with her husband which had become 
unendurable, and on an impulse she had allowed Celia to use 


Already the pork was proclaiming itself thro ich the 
wile atmosphere of the Bouse . ™ 

0 i 
Roast, pork for tea! Ten'y She Siok qesintly Satieione? 


a 
Olive had been by no means prepossessed by Mr. Herbert 
know, Olive, I almost ordered tha ig . 


Burgoyne. 


Do I wish we ; 
her “influence with Mr. Burgoyne,” in a spirit of sheer bottled, stout instead of tes!” ehe cried gaily—“ to drink She and Celia had stayed in rooms in London until the 
recklessness. But alreadf she was beginning to doubt if | luck to our cateer!” : Sunday, when travelled to Brentholme whero the 


she had been wise. 

Mr. Herbert Burgoyne came hurrying up to them in his 
most impressive manner. ; 

“ Here we are at last, Miss Fairlie,” he cried—Celia had 
adopted “Fairlie” as her professional name. “Sunday 
travelling is a little tiring till you become used to it, of 
course ; But you've taken your first journey to trium 
awaiting you in the greatest of all the arts! I am just 
going to t to find you a cab.” 

It would not have seemed as if there were any great 
demand fér cabs at Brentholme on Sunday it; one 


cab had crawled into the deserted etation- as it 
had got there more by accident thaz fntentons 


In point of cubic measurement the bedroom seemed to 
puseath Wat Oe eat bee eantnaed a wee, 2 his 
mind whether it should be a cupboard or a room, and had 
finally strnck s compromise between the two; the old- 
fashioned four-poster bed seemed to occupy most of the 


os | 
é 
s 
3 
4 
F 
Hy 
é 


t 
the railway terminus, and Celia had been nervous until 
train drew out of the station, f lest her father 
t have discovered her movements and come to inter. 

at the last moment. But now 

, and Celia felt that it would be difficult to 
wi off the dust of the long journey, and 
to the sitting-room, where the lan Tady brought in 
roast pork with an air of triumph. 
in a state of suppressed excitement when the 


‘(Continoed on page 8.) 


iva 
fr 


curtains were thai 1 
manifested a disinclina' lor fresh air. Celia had not 
been three seconds in the room before the window was flung 
open. : . 

Then the girl stood surveying the apartment in critical 
amusement, 

“However are we going to contrive to dress at the 


iF 
18 
gre 


If you should eee any little contrivance after the atyle of those which are illustrated on page 106 while on your 
holidays, don’t forget to send it along to the Editor. . 


———— np 
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OUR MILLIONAIRE SERIES 


In these days when money-making opportunities present themselves so persistently, we feel sure the 

advice given by the world’s greatest financial masters will be appreciated by our readers. We have 

secured a series of most brilliant articles dealing with the lives of famous millionaires, and in these 
will be found some original advice and some startling new facts. 


No. 1.—ANDREW CARNEGIE AND HIS BOOK. 


“Wealth is being more and more distributed among 
the many. . . - You may be sure, gentlemen, that 
the ques! of the distribution of wealth is settling 
iteelf ra idly ee a preeent conditions, and settling 
iteelf in ion. 
iteevben we reed the enthralling history of such a king 
of finance as Andrew ie, we must certainly 
realise the value of oppo ; *a life- 
story is a t zene ia Bg rye. to the bie 
at accepti opportu ies Ww y are presen 
To oe the ef outlines of Carnegie’s for 
wealth would be superfluous, for every magazine and 
journal in the world has recorded these simple 


CARNEGIE, 
The money-maker, in his early business days. 


We all know of Carnegie’s rise from humble circum- 
stances, his hard work in America, and his working 
upwards towards success, but few attempts have ever 
been given to show exactly what this king of 
money-makers really thinks on the subject of 
getting rich. 

Who has ever thought of Carnegie as an 
author of one of the most brilliant books ever 


to those who wish to increase their e. 
words we have quoted at the beginning of t! 
article are taken from one of the latest of the Carnegie 


= and are ee in order to show directly that even 


of C: ie’s “ Empire of 


in the idea 


small ca) at his di to judiciously employ the 
same, and thus increase his income. 
Carnegie starte off with showing that even poverty 


him once get this capital, and 
success, for the adage is true to-day as ever it was that 
“Money makes money.” 


MONEY MAKES MONEY. 


italist"—should not. greatly 
capitalist "—should no’ y 
th by judicious means. As 
drew ie indicates, in the vastness of recurring 
is a tendency for the employment 

monsyv to become unsafe. He goes on to point out, 
wever, that this can never pe, 80 long as those with 
i ge their disposal nevef let it out of their actual 


In former days when speculation was indeed a serious 
risk, it was only the great financial 


possible for t 
amount of capital 
financial interes 


will rise to the multi-millionaire 6 
something more than a modest com to be won 
by the enterprising and fortunate. It is not a very 
reasonable procedure to lock up money in securities 
which, of their very nature, can but secure the smallest 
return on the capital invested. Many a person to-day 
is receiving s trifling income who, with the necessary 
knowledge, could bergn eeiemry from the same capital a 
much larger share of this world’s goods. 


MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITIES, 


& great many people know nothing of the remarkable 
money-making opportunities that lie close to hand, and 
instead of developing and improving their capital are 
content to allow it to remain in savings banks or 
securities, where the interest yield is so small as to be 
ractically worthless. It takes an enormous amount of 

ital plazed out at, say, 2} i cent. or 3 per cent. 

anything like a fair income; and 


minimum risks. But how to do these things is probably 
what people would like to know. 

How can I make money? How can I add to my 
income? The reply to these vital questions is found in 
a most interesting and valuable which has recently 
been published, and which exhaustively and carefally 
explains the whole science of . 
making, with special reference to 
investor with small capital. . 


CARNEGIE, 


Writing his famous work on Money-making. 
(Inset: Lecturing to business men). 


man, 
ms of 
practical u ity. 

of money-mak: money can be made 


by any readers This Jast book has been 


eppropeshey 

Income.” It shows the actual steps 

Carnegie have trodden to gain their wealth; it shows 
the systematic working of opportunities that the 
millionaire financiers of the world have adopted 
to secure the vast hoards of gold with which they are 
credited. But, what ie of more impcrtance, it shows 

j not how every man may become a millionaire, but how 


° 


capital and incomes may be greatly increased by the 
app ication of a carefully-thought-out system, in which 

capital employed always rests securely in the 
control of the investor. 


THE INVESTOR OF SMALL SUMS 
SUCCEEDS. 


You can hardly ine what facinating 
the pages of this second book affords, and it is wi 
pleasure that we can state there is enoppomeniy 
every ay and woman to read these pages without 
any cost, for it has been decided to send the eighth 
edition of this most valuable work free of charge to all 
whom it will interest. “The Scientific Increase of 


ANDREW CARNEGIE, 
The greatest financial success of to-day, 


Income” is a book which deals | ith i 
tunities, and Andrew Carnegie wi you t 
opportunities are all that a man wants to increase 
his store. 

With so small a capital as even £5 or £10, if a man be 
placed in the right track, there are ibilities of 
making money, and the pages of the book to which we 
have refer plaaee’ glitter with words of golden 
advice that everybody may use for his individual 
benefit. In this very interesting free book the whole 
science of money-making is t with, and a system 
is detailed which, from its scientific accuracy and 
safety, will appa to everybody who desires to 
make money. Especially will it appeal to the shrewd, 
— rgd A mind, for a Pic rid he 
may employ any capi e may have idle in 
order to inorease the same by sensible and practical 


means. 

This book represents the last word on money-making, 
and is the completing step in such a series of literature 
as has been written by ciers and those who wish 
to tell us how they have made their money. This work 
not only shows how mani has been made, but clearly 
indicates how you may follow in the track of those who 
have greatly increased their income by judicious 
investment. 

We have said “ The Scientific Increase of Income” is 
to be sent free of charge to all who will write for the 
same, and we would urge everyone to make an earl 
application for this work. By special arrangement it 
has been decided that all those who write giving 
full name and address (a pestcard will do) wil 


receive a copy gratis and post free. All appli. 
cations must be addressed .to the publishers, 
Messrs. Arnold & Butler (Room 1528), 124 Holborn, 


London, E.0., 


am 


Re 
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THINGS A. . . 
WOMAN WANTS 
TOKNOW. . 


SOME DAINTY DISHES. 


Fried Sandwich. 
‘Well season a slice of oak seats New 


mas potato 
side, trimming it ey into shape, spread 
with beaten raw egg, and t 
Fry in deep, boiling fat 
Vegetable Marrow Marmalade. 
Peel and cut the marrow into small pieces; 
pounds of the 


Tomato Tart. _ 
Line a tart tin with short crust. 
some medium-sized tomatoes skinned and 


very thin. Place a layer over the 


nkle on sugar, a grate of lemon peel, or 
nutmeg, and a little ron butter. Scatter afew 
white mbs on the top, which will soak 


up my rfluous liquid. Pour in a table- 
- aR al of water and cover with a top 
ake for forty minutes in a steady oven. (Reply 


Can be 

t a teacupful of pastry flour, and the same 
pamote . Mix, and add a tea- 
spoonful of baking-powder. Make a hole in 
middle of the flour, eto, and into it break 
two fresh eggs. Beat all thoroughly 
adding about a tablespoonfal of milk. 
gna baking tin and bake in a very hot 
an ie seven —. = out on to a 
sheet o: , spread wi! or any 
thick reer: and roll carefully. ut on a 
sieve to cool.—(Reply to KzarY.) 


Stewed Rabbit and Rice. 
This is a suitable way to serve an old 
After washing the rabbit, cut s vas 
a 


the meat hot. 
rice and stir all over the fire for a few minutes. 


Arrange the Joints of rabbit on %, be h, 
with the rice and sauce poured round. Scatter 
chopped parsley over and serve. 


the days when comfort, behind the scenes, at any rate, was 
and since 


ded as a thing not worth considering ; 


h 
of light at night, in 
a ial into utter insignificance. B 


anne ted play of features. 
for facetiousness to live up to. 
you don’t succumb on the 


two, you get used to it; 
bette : 


“But 


eolitary 


wrappers was a cavernous place of 
ts. 


overcoa' 

Gradually dispirited units of the orchestra trickled in; 
the acohanen in a provincial theatre invariably wears 
combined expression of particular malignancy at the Mon- 
day morning rehearsal of the week's tourin, company, — 

t “ce 
cues.” The baggage man, to whom fell meahal the work of 

nominal r, who, playing heavy aan aa 
wi 


they have to run through the music an 


the stage-manage 
little time for these technical duties, was wrestli 
local stage hands over the scene plot and gas plo 


HOME NOTES 


its ly glories, when Kemble an other theatrical 
hed sal wPixtence, imposin eet thetoade bl ; 
into ce, im) , an a blaze 

Soe a, ee eto cold-sboalder its | ebe| 


had only been able to secure dates at 


5 i met 

King as Celia and Olive aperoacie® ii 
the opening of the door came a breath of mouldy oppres- 
ere and the low comedian gave a gulp with 


of Rimmel!” he ejaculated, having a reputation 
there’s one 
t, after the first mouthful or 
ut it’s an acquired taste at 


The was a place of dust and draughts, lighted b 

-piece; the auditorium swathed in dingy hol 
loom. In the wings 
of the company stood in little groups, shivering in 


’ - PEARSON'S 


A SIMPLE SCHOOL FROCK. 
So far this 


the fastening on 
the buttons on the right are 

only shams. 
he pattern is plainly marked with ran 


No. 16868. Paper Pat 


ioe 


post free, from Pattern oat waist, but, in reality, a few an 
Beaty fern’, Duldloes stitches, securing reateyial and lining together, 
Ww.c, do the work. 
> S0ce<- 


MIGHT SAVE THEM FROM RUIN. 
‘Ws should watch well and Seororegs terre that are undesirable 
in their influence upon our children. careful to whom you introduce 


ur daughters, for we know not when Cupid may thro and it is 
yo w = y wae dart, tone. 


better to dodge than let it wound the heart for ever. 

Meet all your son’s friends, if it is possible, so the mother’s influence may 
follow him, protecting him from_harm, like an invisible coat of mail. 

When the — arises in his mind, “Shall I drink, shall I smoke, 
shall I try all the vices and be really a grown man?” then may the picture 
of his mother’s face, more besutifal and winning in memory than ever, 
smile at him and stretch forth her arms, and as his heart throbs in sym- 
pathy he will almost call aloud his answer, 

“Yes, mother, I will come and talk it all over with you first.” 


importance with up-to-da 


It has lately become a xy te 
example of their ancient sisters to heart, how 


falling out. 
Long, sweeping lashes have from time immemorial furnished 
oe Ae rhythm, and 


Presently B in a heavy fur coat, came bustli 
upon the cage, Yah of comciona mapirtante, aie 
“Feel all right about to-night, my—er—Miss Fairlie?” 
eg Bis grees to mate ale ie “my dear” of 
profession near o 
She nodded and la a 
“ However nervous 


told him. 
was worried, and his worry showed itself in his 
nervous irritability darim ” "He had feult to 


y been brought 
against a jndgment eummons for liabilities connected wii 


di deep! 

fig lat ran left of tho fe bandied OPT ae 
e hai ‘om ora re 
promplly wtten to Trent sppiying for» further 


ing—if 


ya 
aga | EL trl have to slieme so ach. abou 
ut he’ ve now too m t 
him!” the actor- told himself viciou “If he 
turn me too, If only I 

But, unfortunately, he was prevented from doing so b: 
d A cokel 


The play had been 
London theatre, and had subsequently toured the country 


ni 
in the larger towns before Burgoyne had secured the or 


; 4 
ry . 7 29e es 


ere we ge ait s . add Sse 


. HINTS FOR THE HOME, 
When Stewing Fruit. 


fruit when cooking, and half 
alsey of oupar Sill be Seeded. = von 
Nursery Furniture 


peer 


many 
‘“* Food 


every 's experience mak 
pi Ai ed regarding ite use. oe eee 
Postum Food Coffee in place of Coffee when 


t nD ’ 


im . 
@ passage af arms with the master carpenter, W 


punity, found 


Waar uxpine 
Ava. 8, 1907, 


_ CONDUCTED By 
SOBEL. , , 


Puta pinch of carbonate of soda to the 


_lamp in a high bracket, and havea 
igh fender if you wish your children to 
of the usual maser 1 secidenta. oe 
I Recommend.”—A Doct 
With 40 Years’ Experience. “i 


“J always recommend  Grape-Nuts and 


my patients instructions as to dict, f 
know both Grape-Nuts and Postum a nl 


e As tod mcealt when engaged in much 
mental work my diet twice a day comaicta ol 
Grape-Nuts and rich cream. I find it just 
grey matter and keep 


the brain in wor order. 
“In to ite wonderful effects os a 
brain 


trong 
bysicians all over the country have stam 
Qrapo-Wats the most scientific food ine 
world. 
“ There's a reason.” 
Grape-Nuts is a most delightful warm 
weather dish. No cooking required. 


retail grocer a special 
profit to push the sale. - 
If you really want a skilfully and scientifically 
made brain food, os upon getting grape Nye. 
Most grocers prom) su muine 
articles without attempt to ate a Tcmething 
“just as good.” If your tries to substitute 
some mayengert “Nate” - angen crepe 
haps er lown the street might 
oe fatthfall 


second rights. The play had undergone a good deal of ' 

alteration at ge ety hands. 
“Just look what a rotten 

different from when it was pla: 

grumbled 
feel, I won't ut she | pepleoes whites 

may feel, I won't own to it!” al wi "son in my ecenes—or 

RY Just like these 
wants all the fat for himeelf! 
when it comes to ” 


mine is now—quite 
in town,” Miss Lewisham 
Miserly “All my lines Burgoyne has 
raid, I suppose, of oy petting too much At 
"3 roped them into th 
jumped-up actor-managers; 
d who's Burgoyne? And 


, it—hea 
@ now—and with Burgoyne playing lead!” 


rompted him to make 


jyne . 
alterations bet the play that would ve turned the author's 


Then he made the mistake of having 
ho had re- 


ted admonition to “hurry up” over & 


pan 
t his comparatively mild remark to the WV 


stage hand had brought a hornet’s nest about his ears. an 
t was a humiliating moment for the actor-manager. 

But most.of the company. who secretly were much 0 to 
that way of thinking, listened with rapture to thes wi 


(Another instalment next week.) So 


hag gs! Nay. 


set Bag 
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A CHILD'S DISFIGUREMENT. 


ta mm) Covered with Ringworm from head to foot. Over fifty 
ugly sores banished by Zam-Buk., 


ITTLE Louise Ontario Langford is so pretty that her terrible disfigurement by ringworm must have 
been a great trial to her parents. The obstinate disease defied all ordinary treatments for several 
weeks, and its complete banishment by Zam-Buk proves how this unique balm often comes as a 
priceless boon and blessing to tortured children and distracted parents. 

To a newspaper reporter, Mr. Langford, who lives at 12 Sperarza Road, Plumstead, said: ‘I think Louise 
caught the ringworm at school. It:first broke out on her chest with a red ring about as big as the palm of my hand. 
We tried to check the trouble in vain, and it spread to her neck and her head. Later on the sores went down the 
front and back of her body, and then down her legs. When she was at the worst over fifty ringworms covered 
her body from head to foot. . 

“The child suffered acutely, and the chemists, private doctors, and ointments did her not a bit 
of good. Indeed, she got worse, and the stuffs hurt and burned her so terribly that she used to 
dread us putting them on. She would scream every time it had to be done. 

“ We next consulted the doctor at a local: dispensary. He also gave us some oistment, and 
ordered us to change the little girl’s clothing twice aday. This we did; but again the effect was 
the same. The dressing was such a torture that she simply would not have it on, and got 
worse every day. At last she was covered from head to foot with the horrible sores. We grew 
afraid, and I was thinking of taking her to a London Hospital when | saw Zam-Buk advertised. 
I got some, and was pleased to find that the child did not object to Zam-Buk at all, for it 
seemed to be wonderfully soothing. This looked promising, and so did the fact 
that no new sores were to be fouad the next day, so we got a larger box of Zam-Buk, and by 
using it regularly the pingworm began to die away. They simply disappeared 
Hike maglo as Zam-Buk was rubbed in gently but persistently according to the directions, 
and when the second box was done we got a third. By the time we had finished this there wasn’t 
a ringworm to be seen. Hor skin was quite clear again—as clear and rosy 
| os it is mow. We havc not had the slightest trouble since, and she has been able to go to 

‘school regularly.’’ ? ; 


GOT YOUR FREE BOX? 


ing heat spots, 
habor’s rash, bad legs, diseased an sore backs, chronic sores, 
isoned wounds, sashes, eruptions, piles, o0. Keep a box handy at 


me for = , acalds, festerings, spots, shaving sores, 
chill and sore , etc. Of all chemists, or post free from the 
Zam-Buk Oo., 4 ross St., London, E.C., or C. E. Fulford, Ltd., . 


or ° 
Leeds, for 1/1} or 9/9 per bor. The 3/9 box is most economical for Pranson’s WEEKLY, Aug. 8,'07. 
as le 


family use, as it contains nearly four times 


2a Cheque tor S1OO or any use to your 


The Proprietors of 


WRIGHT’S COAL TAR SOAP 


Are offering valuable cash prizes to the readers of this paper who correctly forecast the number of Births registered in the United Kingdom for 
the three months ending September 30th, 1907, as certified in the Official Return of the Registrar-General for that period. 
In the event of no competitor sending the exact figures the prizes will be awarded to those sending the nearest estimates.. 


FIRST PRIZE, &100, SECOND PRIZE, &5O. THIRD PRIZE, S26. 


Five Prizes of £5 each. SO Prizes of &I each. 


WRIGHT’S COAL TAR SOAP COUPON. 
I estimate the No. of Births in the United Kingdom for the three 


To assist competitors in their forecasts we give the 
official figures for the past four years as follows: 
Three months ending September 30th, 1903 = 298,983 


” ” ” 1904 =295,845 
” ” ”” 1905 = 294,162 


READ CONDITIONS CAREFULLY. 


The abo f a 4d. Tablet of The decision of the Managing Director will be final. 
Wasa’ s Coal ee anne ant a ac yedant 4d. each oF box of 8 for 1/- of all chemista No correspondence can be entertained, but additional coupons can be obtained from 
and stores. Competitors sending any other wra than Wright’s will be disqualified. the proprietors by sending a stamped and directed envelope, with a request. for the 
Comspetit ng any pper od head aired. Competitors must mark legibly on the top left-hand corner of envelope 

petitors may send as many estimates as they like provi Lei pape ei attach “REQUE Ino 

gures 


to each coupon. If two competitors should send the exact fi first and second prizes Last day for receivin: li 

‘ . 2 g ies, September 30th, 1907. 

bir be added ke mere and equally divided. If three competitors are correct the third Owing to the time fin slepess before the official returns are issued, the result cannot 
ion will be added to the first and second and divided equally in a similar way, and so on be announced until Jan. 1 next, on which day it will appear in the “London Daily Mail,” 
Sceording to the number of correct replies. “Dublin Irish Times,” and “ Glasgow Daily Record.” 


Address: “BIRTHS,” Wright’s Coal Tar Soap, SO CPONDON, SES 
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Our Bank Holiday Number. 7 
Evezrronz on picking up a “Bank Holiday” number 

dnd onde “extra special” in the 
way of contents. There is a festive air about the 


not an easy 


you have read all through per, by the time 
you arrive at this I dbidy you will agree 
with me. In the first place, we have the ae 
chapters of Louis Tracy's new serial, “The 
Year.” It is a brilliant story, packed 
exciting incidents and situations, and forming the 

- most vivid word picture of the Indian Mutiny. that 
I have ever se “Dick Donovan” is much too 
to need an 


To finish up with, Mr Arnold Golsworthy has pro- 
vided us with some delicious light refreshment 
from his own infallible recipe, and all the usual 
attractions of P.W. are well to the fore. Here's 
the most pleasant of holidsys to you all! 


nes 


8500 a Year for Life! 

As rou will observe from the announcement on the 
op ate Eage the last set of pictures in the £500 
a Year for Life Competition appears in this week's 
issue. It now remains for you to collect your 


pictures ther, arrange them in numerical order, 
and forward them to ve under the conditions which 
govern the competition. It will be observed that 


the amount of time allowed readers to forward 
their attempts is a liberal one, and that this has 
been given at the urgent request of readers living 
abroad, who feel that they ought not to be left out 
in the cold. There 1s no necessity, however, for 
competitors in the Old Country to keep their 
attempts by them until the closing date. They 
should be sent in as scon as completed. 


—— 


Juvenile Champions. 

Iw a recent issue we gave some cricket records made 
by children, and mentioned the case of Master 
George Lang, who, bowling for Harrow in 1889, 
took eeven Etonian wickets for seventeen runs. 
E, O., writing from Hinckley, gives me some figures 
that, poetically speaking, ik the Harrovian’s 
record into a cocked hat. Frank Lee, a boy of 
ten, playing in the “Atherstone, Hinckley and 

’ Nuneaton Districts League” inst boys much 
older than himself, took seven wickets for two runs 
in the first match, and in the fifth match he took 
eight wickets for three runs. This promising young 
Dbowler’s record for nine matches was fifty-seven 
wickets for forty-nine runs, a bowling average of 
considerably less than one run for one wicket. 
Clearly, Master Frank Lee must have a peculiarly 
fatal twist about his delivery, and my only regret 
is that I don’t live at Hinckley. Otherwise, I 
would like to put in an innings batting against 
bowling of that grog Ngee It would be good 

practice for me; even if, as apparently w be 

the case, the fun only a minute or so. 


tioney Matters. 
Larix writes to suggest that the King’s titles on the 
coinage should be in English instead of Latin, as 
this might help people to feel more loyal to King 
and country and would inspire children with a 
greater patriotism. Iam afraid that in 
these strenuous times even the most patriotic people 
have hard)v sufficient leisure to study the inscrip- 
tions on the coins that come their way. As long 
as the coin itself can’t be bitten or easily bent, 
most people are content to let it go at that. By 
the time they are satisfied that it is genuine, some- 
body calls for it with a long-standing bill, and it 
is Jost for ever. As to the inscriptions themselves, 
we Englisk are very conservative, and we cling to 
those scraps of abbreviated Latin because they mean 
so much more for us than the mero letters convey. 
European States that favour inscriptions in 

tne langaage of the country, are for the most part 
of very modern growth ; while these few Latin words 
are evidence of the enviable permanence of the 
British constitution. Dei Gratid was inscribed on 
coins as long ago as the reign of Edward III., and 
it is @ royal title that dates back to the ninth 


that might involve the addition of “to be samtliemact 


in our next” to every other coin, and thus mi 
confusion worse confounded. I don’t , how- 
ever, that Larm has got to worry about the yaltr 
ah ' en of the British people. They're 


Hie Dog Wanders. 

Inawx writes: “I wish you would help me about my 
dog. It is a fox-terrier, and we have had it four 
years, ever since it was ® pop. During the last 


staying away several hours. It loves going out 
with to, and is wild with deli taka eo Gale fh, 


Siaxtklag tm old dog like youre does any good. 
rashing an Oo! © an, . You 
see, he is not a pup. He knows petieuly weil that 
colle Friliredtt pll go Misha i, 
ni or it—and yet he . You might 
Wytor his bead exourion, Kev Petes 4 i 

for a week on end, and w. re 

out, during that week, take him on the lead, held 
short, eo that he hase to trot close by your side all 
the way. I hope readers who know of a better 
cure for this trick will write and tell me. 


Nice for Lucy. 
Lucy seems a little tiny bit excited. “Ought ~~ 
fiancé to keep his hands in his pockets and w: 
are 


health when I want to go a tram ride? Ought he 
doesn’t know what  crosscs 


steady. Whoa, then, whoa. You'll trip over 
days, Lucy, if you rush along so. 
You’ve hold of one of those thinkers, Lucy, 
On those men with 


your nib, and won 
out on the blotting-paper instead of on the letter. 


all about you, Lucy. You're not there. If I were 

you I should get another fiancé. He'll mobably 
im 

one morning kissing the 

you with the best salt. 


—-> 


Small Talk. 

Surrgwep has just come back from the seaside, 
where he was very much astonished at the solemn, 
not to rel mournful, stillness that prevailed at the 
dinner-table of his boarding-house. No one seemed 


day-makers.——_————It is necessary, in the 
first instance, to draw a sharp distinction "between 


speaking, knowledge is not running to that width 
just now. One of the most brilliant conversation- 
alists was the late Mr. Gladstone, who would dis- 
course learnedly during dinner on pretty well any- 
thing, from the reality of Homer’s existence to 

latest fashion in feminine hats. Some of his 
irreverent hearers, however, have placed on record 
the fact that the old gentleman was at times a most 
shocking bore. At a seaside boarding-house 

eee who are there for a holiday, and whose 
thoughts are on the lighter side of life all the time, 
don’t as a rule welcome the ect conversationalist. 
But the man who can handle small talk in such a 
way as to promote general conversation is a boon and 
a blessing. The recipe for this feat has been given by 
an expert as, “Fill rot chock-full of your sub- 
jects, and let yourself go.” Take a little trouble to 
ascertain what most le are doing around you— 
that is, whether they goin mostly for fishing or boat- 
ing or cycling, or any other pastime. If you can talk 
of these things and bring in a personal adventure 
or a playful anecdote, somebody, will soon be found 


Note.—A pencilecase will bs awarded to each reader whoas letter is 


or whose suggestion for a title is uscd. 


t 


Waxx mxprag 
Avg. 8, 1907, 


ddress your i ; 
and then look along the table by way of intimating 
that an “answer from any quarter will be 
extremely welcome. If you haven’t read Holmes's 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table”—do it now. 


you who read this number 
will be away on your 7 
These words may meet your eye as you are lying 
nds, after a swim in the sea, enjoying 

the sunshine and the splendid fresh air. Or per 
you are “taking it easy” in a punt, tied up in 
some cool, shady backwater, while stray gleams of 
gh filter fee through the green tracery of 
the leaves. But wherever are, and in whatever 
— your holiday, I want 


ask you in m: r own 
de Exper the thomas of Bite ckikirm vice 
only Lg haters is the streets, and whose only 
idea of air ie the fotid atmosphere of some 


purpose of taking these unhappy mites for a day 


amongst the green fields. eum of ninepence 
will pey the whole cost for providing one child 
with a rn tt meppinet If you could only realise 
the joy such a treat brings into the drab, 
unhappy life of one of theese little waifs, I am sure 
you would not hesitate to us ninepence for 
this work. Of course, if you can send us any 


more, we shall be delighted to receive it. For every 
ninepence you fed ive will know that you have 
tly happy for a long 

day. Whatever yod may send us, your own holiday 
for your kindly 
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Ts. . . : 
6d.; BE. W. Mathie, 63. %.; 

ions and Class, 9. 3/.; A. 
Plant, 6s. ; Officors and Men of HW.M.8. Lancaster, £12 43; 
Mies D. Hulland, £1 128. 6d.; Wilton House School Girls, 4s. 6J.; 
Alico Meyes, Ss.; Auntie Nell, 2s. 6d. 


expenses are borne 
Timited, the “ Daily 5 
Limited, and the Rag; School Union. T 

class or creed. Ninepence pays for a day's hapni 
£8 2s. pays for a complete party of 200. with the necessary 
attendants. Subscriptions should be addressed to the Hon. — 
tary, F.A.F., Pearson's weoky. Henretta Street, London, W.C. 
and will be acknowledged in paper. Collecting forms may be 

on application. 


Prin’ed by HORACE COX, Rream’s Ra'ldines, F.C., and Pablished by C, ARTATS 
Peansow LTD., ab Feareon’s Weekly Buildings, Henrietta Street, Iondon, W.C. 


dealt with on this page, 


Readers who wish to start the Competition now may obtain from their newsagents the complete set of 
: plotures appearing tm Nos. 834 to 839 inclusive, or they will he sent Gor Qa, 24. to any part of Britain, 
. post free, frem the Publisher, ‘‘ Pearson's Weekly,” Henrietta Street, London, W.G. 


many tele. of Colonial readers, we have decided 
sufficiently far ahead to enable competitors living 
Jest day for receiving attempts wil, therefore, be 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 6™ NEXT. 


earfor 


ONE ‘CASH GIFT OF £250. “ONE CASH GIFT.OF £100. ONE CASH GIFT OF £50. 


is h One Cash Gift of £10. 10 Cash Gifts of £5 each. 
One Cash Gitt of £25. ‘Qne Cas nate of Fe F aitts of £1 each. , . 


eae 
EVERY ‘COMPETITOR MUST GAREFULLY READ ia or OF THIS PACE BEFORE SENDING IN HIS OR HER ATTEMPT. 


When ve read thie page and fulfilled the conditions, col all the sheets of pictures rane and arrange them in numerical 
order tude te tony, arrange | t them in peves a mener Se t the ware of the pictures run from Ito 240 consecutively. Then fasten the 
sheets securely: to rat the Sign your same sthe space provided below. Place the packet in aa envelope and 
address it to thie:: r of nis 'S WEEKLY. Henrietta Stree ndoa, W.C., placing the words FIVE. HUNDRED” in the top 
teft-hand corner. Then poat your envelope to arrive not later than fiat post TUESDAY, NOVEMBER Sth, 1907. 


Below ‘yon will find some pictures. Each of these)” ‘CONDITIONS. 


ic nsiate of a certain object or objects which, : ; 
Pither singly or collectively, x repgeanat a, surname. _| 1. The eppies mone eee written under each picture in ink 10. All the surnames an foe in heap append phelps a 
What xou have to de. ‘°F longest | 2. Only one on ispllowed under each picture. By which will be sent an aa se receipt of a stamped, 
de up. entire _8, No sltorations ave cap aig fe fn the surnames. If you have addressed wrapper. 7 Pearson’ 'e Weekly, 
sear again ice scare Goem |* EERE a ra pr 
woees, ceed aoa a the ‘ coalaie “i | & be yon ail on rt han of =F : nS ont and keep 11. You othe fot sign a ee name mei address in the space provided 
ssary for, by sue untdh 790 me aa nd when to send it in. | 15 page: 
10¢ ete The Editor’ in all matte nected with this 
m on have Row onto eam S the pictures below, and 5. Wenbes o bale gh : Tack completo | competition i to Yaak onl aenatione, sak competitors 
Ciscover rave a -each of them representa. rice il be eS eked ts beds trail thes tok 
When fe are apes a, wyite the names down in the it myst be ‘left- | No inquiries rogerding the competition can be oa wered tiber 
space 6 ee Thin ost ‘ent the instructions corner. of posth | personally or through the pust. 
given a eal pag terres ect ofggictures to to the’ agony tothe pares wl ted as p ee 
others, s0-as to form @ co plete ote verien fe win |@ TE f receipt: ye greatest number of letters, made up of pw” This Insurance Scheme covers any 
The prize of 8500 a ‘Year for Life w the name or names. (or wert) loge have — royce person travelling as a passenger in 
jecta in eac: ucture, . 
oN es, ut if Sens are two as more of such any part of Great Britain or Ireland. 


surnames depi ted in one picture with an equal number ‘ 
t aal . of letters, eac will be counted correct. NEARLY £13,000 000 ALREADY PAID. 
ted here. 7. No competitor may obtain tha assistance of professional 


Edi tition solvers, who send-out ciroulars, or whose 
ke assisted by an‘ advisory ‘ sotiaatoes wea ailvertisements appear in the Press. Every persod We pay any 1y number of claims tn wespect of 
-e@ ass. ‘g 


this unZerstanding. 
adjudicating. 
in the fellow | année ‘among these who submitted to the tieing* competitors until one wins t. 100 snarl ve INSURANCE. 
Cash Gift of 823 3; One ift of BE5:; payable monthly to 
petitor -will - gift. 


the ccantaet possible care will be taken in who enters for this The pra wil nae cad i - each acctaent—not the firet. claim only. 
1 e find has violated this condition. 
A further sum f 81, 000 will ad divided In vel eisai of a tie, farther pictures will aio RAILWAY 
come -next: Cash Gift of 8250; One first prize outright. ° 
Cash Gift of 2100 & r 9. The firat prize—that is, : 
Cash G Giftea of BS each ; | entitled to requite thet i i R108 aa pene te nie three of 
and. 500 of #10) of. &1 each. No com: winner. ie th ._ £2,000 and one of £ 006. 
- holds fe n of claims 
<r OUT ACROSS HERE. eee SO estas Mtoe one only TIE OO0. specially 
: gta a, Epes aND Grpmaetea 
RATION, LimiTED, 36 to ‘00 London, E.C. 
ts cite pateen of nando the folowing condos 
sent within seven days to the above sddress. 


2 000 sian ik Pimms tetas 
° train Grea area e deceased w: travelling es 

ser (including post-office usa is railway 20 sorting vanes 

e, or the BE in whi ich it a 

me 


i i i ihe ou 


repsesentative of such person | in, ured, ba Id death 
uch accident within three cale 
‘af the accident be given within Fema di 
In the event of a person having 
Pearson's Weekly on him, or her, at 
£100 killed by a railway aceldent in the United Kingdom, 
ugh not by an —— ie any train in which he oF 
she ma be trowel, ay a er, ‘kin of the 
r POUNDS, 


QB. ..cccccqroccercconcesccsappeseccepoarsoorooes QT .ccccccccccscccccescocrevcsvesscesccococccoes 


deecea' 
dager paid the cou ry cago 
nu ACCIDENT UARANTES ‘ORFORATIOR, ITED, 
% to vy Moorgate Street, London, mE. ©., within seven days from the 
sue Mupared a be paiat the Bdites 
w ver 

of Pearson's bgp = hag As bet reg Beane of any cyclist 
ho meets his dea | vehi actually meet ry cree, 

at the time of sock ‘scesdgat 
o> Comex on "ki pege, of the ent 4 
1 Sees oN in ink or 
il, on the provided h occurred 
within twenty-feur hours ttevntioe: and’ that notice ing given of 
such accident to the said Corporation at above — within three 
yr . This paper ey be Jeft at his, or her. place 

long as the coupon is signed. 
above conditions a A the essence of the contract. 

r the current week of issue only. and 


grog noo holds ¢ 
entitles tl nelder to bene of. and is subject to the conditiona 
PrevoTi titi of, the oo and @ ted, 


Mot. 1090, son uarantes Company, 
The Purchase of thig Publication is  Agenlited to be the paymens 
e Print of t 
I undertake to-abide by the Conditions Numbers 1 to 12, the printed instructions, and the published decision. ithe ofico of ibis Journal, oF of tho *07-1 corperassom 


No percon. can recover on more than one Coupou Ticket of this 
paper in rapes of coed same risk. 


Fall Name... ccccccccocccccccossescncccecceavssceusucessaenseens see sen ces aee senses eee sree ee i ye. EY fae 2 twelve. months" subscription 
' . the Bot, a re art A covered cs "tele 
‘) 


on, e 
fi te culy to Pee the 
AddPeSS...csvesevences rrrrrrrrerr rrr errnri errr tr rt , OR Eg op sAck Sete ‘Btrect, segcndon, WF eee : 
. ; : Sent in exchange. — 


yp peer seceeesencesegeccnres seveee sesvassonoenannsors ce vegsen cess ow 
from 5 p.m, Thursday, August Ist, 1907, 
watil midaight, Friday, August 9th, 1907. 
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Ten Times. as ; Nourishing as” 

Ordinary Cocoa, ae 
More Digestible, Shoes ae = as 
Fuller in‘ Flavour. ; 

ASK: YOUR. _GROCER - FOR: IT. 


The Housewife’s Friend. 
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SIX USEFUL TAL SAMPLES, Poi Post Free, ‘6d. 
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; publication of testimonials. 
ere AE, Se eens eta tt aes apctees, ok Ce 
xs BEECHAM’S PILLS RECOMMEND THEMSELVES. 
6,000,000 BOXES SOLD AULA. 
Prepared only by THOMAS BEECHAM, 8. Helene 
° sold everywhere, ja saree price 141 (86 pilte) & 3/0. te oils 
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r in the country, ‘or at the sea- 
Ee side never £ be without a good 
~ : itley: and Palmers 


are: “crit. Sloe: tasty and 


_very a appetising. 3 
Made with “scrupulous” care from 
‘the very ‘purest ‘materials only. : 


‘Excellent for | picnics, ete., and ‘en- 


joyed equally by young and old. 
> ‘SPECIAL NOTE: 
When buying Huntley” ‘and 
~~ Palmers Ginger ‘Nuts, ‘see 
that every one is: stamped 
H, Pp 


2 Weal sah 
. Mone are genuine | 
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